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“Mr. Francillon’s style was always good, but it is now excellent. . . . Heis 
content to copy nature. This he does faithfully; but he is not without that flash of 
dramatic insight which metamorphoses the faithful copyist into the artist, and which 
distinguishes the artist from the looking-glass. He has, moreover, a considerable share 
of humour. . . . One quality which distinguishes this novel from the ordinary 
throng of novels is the individuality and strength of its characters. . . . Such 
characters could have acted in no other way. This is a large concession, but it is one 
which no thoughtful reader will hesitate to grant, and it is one that speaks volumes for 
the vigour and individuality of Mr. Francillon’s pen.”—Daily News. 









«Mr. Francillon has given us a good story.” —Atheneum, 


*«* Olympia’ is a novel out of the common, and should be the joy of many a patron 
and patroness of the local circulating library.”—7Zhe World. 


«In ‘Olympia’ we find a novel whose originality goes very far to make us forgive its 
faults. It-has been said that it is in the power of any writer to be original by deserting 
nature and seeking the quaint and the fantastical. Mr. Francillon certainly has not 
deserted nature, but nothing can be more quaint or more fantastical than the character 
of Olympia Westwood.” — Vanity Fair. 


‘* The strong interest and animation of this powerful story—an interest and animation 
which never flag from the opening scene to the final fall of the curtain—will doubtless 
form its chief attraction for the mass of readers, and may hinder not a few from suffi- 
ciently noticing the talent for construction it so abundantly displays. . . . Asa 
story of more than ordinary interest, as well as for the completeness and finish with 
which every detail in it is executed, ‘Olympia’ must take a high place amongst current 
novels, whilst it unquestionably gains greatly from the literary charm of its style.”— 
Graphic. 

: “*He (Mr. Francillon) writes with dramatic power, clearness, and much grace of 
style ; humour, pathos, and imagination are to be found in every chapter. The reader’s 
interest in the story never flags, for the dramatis persone actually live and move on the 
* per ‘ boards,’ beyond the author’s control and the criticism of the audience. . . . 

fei Olympia’) will at once command a wide circle of readers, not merely by the beauty 

of single passages or the vivid interest of single iacidents, but by its breadth of view, 
its deep » ae into the springs of human action ; by its wit, geriality, and. poetry.” — 
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“The main objects of Tas EXAminer newspaper,” said Leich Hunt of the work which he and his 
brother Joun Hunt commenced in 1808, ‘‘ were to assist in producing reform in Parliament, liberalit 
of opinion in general, especially freedom from superstition, and a fusion of literary tastes into all 
subjects whatever.” Great advances have been made in political, social, and literary progress during 
the sixty-six years which the lifetime of Tue Examiner already covers, and many g reforms, in 
which Leicu Hunt, Atpany Fonsitangue, Joun STuART MILL, and their associates were pioneers, 
have been achieved ; but these reforms have only prepared the way for others yet to be effected. Tux 
EXAMINER, in accordance with its original principles and traditions, attempts to do as much 

ul service to the cause of progress now as it has done in former years. It strives honestly and 
heartily to aid its readers in forming sound opinions concerning the important events of the 
day, and in drawing therefrom such conclusions as may promote wise thought and fearless action 
towa: the removal of error# and abuses from which the world still suffers, and towards the 
development of views that are necessary to the increased well-beirg of all classe: of cosiety. 

As mang*independent thinkers give expression to their opinions in the pages of Tus EXAMINER, 
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DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


BY JUSTIN M'CARTHY, AUTHOR OF “LINLEY ROCHFORD,” 
“A FAIR SAXON,” “MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,” &e. 





CHAPTER X. 


‘IS DUREWOODS NOT THE SAME 2” 


OST of us believe in an ideal Self—something moving 
dimly in advance of us in life and kept apart from us 
continually by practical business, or by fits and starts 

lost sight of as the real man wanders away after 
temptation, but still to be seen every now and then in glimpses. 
This is perhaps the Genius of the Roman mythology which 
pertained to every individuality. It is the image of what one 
would have been if everything had gone exactly as it ought to have 
gone: if we had not been so poor when we were young, or so rich 
when we were young ; if this person who has hardly any excuse had 
not tempted us; or that other, who has absolutely no excuse, had 
not thwarted us. The ‘world and the flesh and the other influence 
must have taken a terrible hold of a man when he is not allowed 
sometimes to catch a glimpse of this ideal Self. 

The world and the flesh had not so blurred the eyesight of Sir 
John Challoner but that he sometimes saw, or fancied he saw, this 
ideal Self. It was visible dimly when he read in his library, but far 
more clearly and certainly when he was in the company of his daugh- 
ter. It pleased him to think that in her company—that is, when they 
two were alone—he was then and only his real self. Perhaps a 
critic, if he could have known of this belief and analysed the evidence 
that supported it, would have said that Sir John Challoner, in his 


daughter’s company, was only performing a part in order to hold her 
VoL. XIV. N.S. 1875. DD 
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esteem and affection and be a hero in her eyes. But Sir John 
always told himself that with her he was what he would have been 
in the world and in life if things had gone otherwise ; if he had not 
been driven to take up with ambition ; if getting on in London were 
not so exacting a pursuit; and if a man who sprang from nothing 
had not so much to contend with. The unhappy artist in Miirger’s 
“Bohemia” cries out over the coffin of his mistress that it is his 
youth they are burying; if Sir John Challoner had been doomed to 
stand beside his daughter’s grave he would have felt a similar pang 
of tortured egotism, and bewailed his ideal self buried along with her. 

Sir John was late in going to rest and early in rising. He ac- 
commodated himself to at least half the proverbial conditions of 
amassing health, wealth, and knowledge. His daughter, as we know, 
took after him in sitting up late, and—sometimes—in rising early. 
Sir John knew that while he was in London Marie was in the habit 
of sitting up in her room reading for hours after every other creature 
in the house and in Durewoods had gone to bed. He never advised 
her against such a practice or even suggested to her, as elders are 
wont to do, that late hours and lamplight were likely to wither the 
roses of her youth. He never crossed her in anything, and hardly 
ever gave her any direct advice. He had an idea that elder people 
commonly lose their influence over the young by boring them with 
advice which young people never take except under coercion. Be- © 
sides, he told himself that he was by no means sufficiently certain 
about anything to make it worth his while to lose the full confidence 
of his daughter by preaching to her this line of conduct rather than 
that. When Sir John married he found that his wife had strong 
religious convictions. He had none himself; he did not care much 
either way, he said, for that sort of thing ; he was far too active and 
busy to have time to think about such subjects. So he told his wife 
that she was free to bring up the children in any way and to any faith 
she liked. That was only fair, he thought, as she had some decided 
opinions, and he had not. If her creed proved to be right in the 
end, the children would clearly have gained by it; and of course if 
he proved to be in the right they would be none the worse. “The 
children” turned out to be only Marie, and when Sir John was 
in Durewoods he went to church with Marie on Sundays if she 
wished it. 

The result of all this was that Sir John always seemed a delightful 
companion and a sort of hero to his daughter, and that he had a 
genuine influence over her, which would have weighed heavily upon 
a man endowed with a profounder sense of responsibility. 





Dear Lady Disdain. 


The night of the day when Christmas left for London Marie sat 
up reading in her turret chamber, the room in which Nathaniel 
Cramp had done honour to the chatelaine. Two soft lamps lighted 
the room, and, though the rain was still falling heavily, one of the 
windows stood open, and the sharp little wind that had blown all 
day switched a long branch every now and then dripping across the 
opening. Marie put down her book occasionally and looked out 
across the wind-shaken trees and over the gusty sky with its hurrying 
and ghost-like clouds. She felt very happy in the poetic variety of 
the wild wet night. Inthe country you must live on sensations or be 
content to vegetate; and Marie could not vegetate. So after a 
lovely summer day there was delicious variety in the stormy ana- 
chronism of wind and rain; as company pleased her after solitude, 
and then, when the company had gone, welcome to solitude again. 
It amused and pleased her father often to observe how many of his 
peculiarities she had. 

Marie was expecting her father to come to her room. She knew 
he would come when the latest of his guests had left him. About 
eleven o’clock he made his appearance and settled himself down, 
as was his wont, for a talk. 

“You are never sleepy at night, Marie—still the same ?” 

“Never, papa. Is that a very bad thing ?” 

“‘T suppose so ; you are like your hapless father in that way. We 
can’t help it, dear; and we still live. Good people always go to 
bed early.” 

“So I have always heard. But it is so delightful to read at night.” 

“Tt is—and you look wonderfully well, Marie. How do you like 
Ronald Vidal ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. He is very new to me; and he is odd, and 
he seems clever. Is he old or is he young ?” 

“ Doesn’t his face tell his story ?” 

“He is handsome ! and of course he looks young. But he seems 
to have withered up prematurely—he reminds me of the stories of 
changelings—Welsh fairy stories, are they not? And Breton, I 
think—old Merlin has told me of such things.” 

**Old heads are on many young shoulders in London now, Marie— 
shoulders of girls, dear, as well as of boys. I sometimes think we 
of the elder generation are the only young people; and I would 
insist upon it everywhere but that I am afraid to argue myself 
young now would only prove me old.” 

Marie looked with a smile of admiration at her tall, handsome, 
dark-haired father. 

DD2 
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“Mr. Ronald Vidal must be about a century and a half older 
than you, papa. We count time by heart-throbs, you know—so 
Festus says,—was it not Festus?” 

“Then you think palpitations of the heart have made Vidal grow 
prematurely old? I shouldn’t have thought that, Marie; but I am 
glad if you think so.” 

“Heart! No, I didn’t mean that; I applied my quotation 
badly. I don’t suppose he has any heart to speak of.” 

“Perhaps he doesn’t wear it on his sleeve for young women to 
peck at.” 

“ Daws I think it is in Shakespeare, papa; but daws and young 
women I suppose are pretty much the same.” 

Sir John smiled. 

“He’s a very clever young fellow, Marie; he has plenty of 
brains.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But why does he talk of lace ?” 

“ Of lace, dear ?” 

“He talked to me a great deal to-day about lace and old 
china.” 

“Well, old china wasn’t so bad perhaps. This age of progress, 
you know, has discarded Greek art for old china, and we have 
thrown over the Venetian school of colourists for the artists ot 
Japan. Vidal always likes to be abreast of the latest intellectual 
developments.” 

“ And the lace ?” 

“That was to please you I daresay. He doesn’t taik to me about 
lace. Men of a certain order of mind always mean to pay a com- 
pliment to a woman when they assume that she only cares about lace 
and that sort of thing. But if you show Vidal that that is not your 
line he will very soon find some other subject. [I'll tell him, if you 
like, that you are a very clever, intellectual young woman, and that 
you care no more about lace than he does.” 

“Oh please don’t do that—it would frighten him ; he would think 
mea sort of Minerva, and I shouldn’t like that. Let him think me as 
silly as he pleases. I like him very much as he is; he is quite an 
odd and curious study—and when is he going away ?” 

“He never stays long anywhere. But you will see him very often 
in town. How do you like young Pembroke ?” 

“Very much. There is something about him so fresh and un- 
studied. He seems so young; and yet not stupid and awkward like 
a boy.” 

“ He is the son of one of my oldest friends—you know, Marie ?” 
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“He told me, dear; and Miss Lyle too. I hope you mean to be 
very kind to him.” 

“T think I shall take him under my charge altogether, if I can— 
if he will fall into my ways. He is very young” Sir John 
hesitated. 

“But he will grow, dear,—he will grow. I am so glad to hear 
that you will help him on. I was going to make it my humble peti- 
tion to you—on my knees, if you insisted—that you would do 
something for that good, clever boy. I suppose he is poor—at, 
least not rich. He told me ¢hat.” 

*‘ Making you his confidant already, Marie?” 

“Oh yes, papa. I think I asked him to tell me all about himself ; 
and he told me everything—everything! But your suspicion is 
wrong, papa, for all that.” 

*“* My suspicion, Marie?” Sir John asked, a little uneasy that she 
should think he had any suspicion. 

“Yes, dear; I saw you smile! You think he was trying to secure 
my influence with you—that was your idea? Confess.” 

Sir John smiled again—this time a good deal relieved. 

“You were quite wrong indeed, papa. He had nothing of the 
kind in his mind. On the contrary, I think he is full of a sort of 
fierce independence—like some wild bird. We must be very 
cautious with him or he will fly away.” 

‘Well, Marie, we will respect his spirit of independence. It is 
not a fault which troubles us too often in modern life. I am so 
glad to find that you like this young fellow, for we shall see him 
pretty often in London ; and I meant to ask you, Marie, as a favour 
to myse’f and for the sake of times that you can’t remember, to be 
specially friendly and attentive to this poor lad.” 

*“* How glad I am that [ know him and like him so much already ! 
I have grown quite attached to him; and this is not—I see you 
smile again—this is zof one of my sudden likings, and I shall not 
drop him ina moment. I have made him a study, and I am sure 
I know him thoroughly ; and I feel convinced that I shall always 
like him.” 

“T hope so, Marie. Why I want you to be especially civil to him 
is this—we shall have many men among our acquaintances in London 
of very different position and fortunes and prospects from poor 
Pembroke ; and men of course of far greater talent—men of name 
and mark and all that; and I should be sorry if he thought that we 
looked down upon him, whatever they—I mean whatever others— 
might do.” 
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“No one ever shall think that of me,” Lady Disdain said with 
generous warmth. 

** Nor of me, dear.” 

“Oh, they couldn’t think it of you. You are always doing gene- 
rous things. Nobody thinks you could be impelled by, any mean 
feeling. But women are so ungenerous sometimes—I don’t mean 
to be so, and people shall know it.” 

Sir John then turned the conversation away to other things. Marie 
did not forget to ask for his influence in some way or other on behalf 
of Nat Cramp; and Sir John, premising that from what he had 
observed he fully believed Nathaniel to be an inflated young idiot, 
promised nevertheless. It was Miss Marie’s sincere opinion that her 
father could make the fortune of any one whom he pleased to 
patronise. Then they talked of books and new poets. Sir John 
always took care to keep up with the new things, and to profess to 
admire them, whether he did or not, if his daughter did, lest he 
should seem in her eyes uncompanionable or elderly ; and he always 
took care to avoid professing undue admiration for things which 
“were so in his time.” At last he rose to go away. His daughter 
stood up, threw one arm around his neck, and kissed him. He 
held her apart for a moment, and looked with admiration and 
a sort of wonder, real or assumed, at her tall and finely developed 
figure. 

“Why, Marie,” he said, “‘ you are a woman at last—a grown and 
even a tall woman! You were a little girl the other day, and now 
you are fit to be married! When we go to London in the winter you 
will have suitors enough, I dare say. But we mustn’t take up with 
the first comer, Marie—you and I. You are far too clever and too 
handsome a woman not to have ambition.” 

“Ts ambition so fine a thing ?” Marie asked thoughtfully, and with- 
out noticing her father’s praises. 

“Ts anything fine?” Sir John said, with a slightly cynical move- 
ment of his shoulders. “I don’t know, Marie, if anything in life 
really deserves to be called fine. But ambition survives most things 
in certain natures ; in people, perhaps, like you and me. And when 
one has great influence one can do great good.” 

“‘ That is true,” the girl said slowly, “that is quite true.” 

“ People rail at ambition, my dear, who have not the capacity for 
success. If I had not been ambitious, Marie, how could I ever have 
been in a position to do any good, or lend a helping hand to mortal ? 
I have done some good in my time, and shall again, and so will you. 
You will have influence and power some day. I see it! And you 
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will use it well! Yes, love, you are quite a woman! At last—so 
soon! Good night, Marie.” 

He kissed her affectionately and left the room. 

Marie stood for a short while where he had left her, and alone 
though she was, her face seemed to glow. The long, sweet, blank 
days of girlhood were over then, and she was a woman! And there 
was a great world in which she was promised a career, and influence, 
and rank, and power of doing good. She might be of herself a bene- 
factress and an influence, and be looked up to, and feel that she was 
something in existence. She had not thought of such things for 
women. A man may know or dream that he is on the threshold of a 
career ; but the life of a girl is so different. And yet now here are 
promptings and counsels which tell her that she, too, may have ambition 
and success. Her heart palpitated. 

She turned to the window and looked upon the tossing trees and 
the wild waste sky. 

“‘T wish the night were fine,” she said half aloud. “Is Miss Lyle 
right—already ? Is Durewoods not the same ?” 

That night Marie dreamed of being a great princess, and of 
becoming a splendid patroness of Christmas Pembroke and of Natty 
Cramp. 

Sir John went down to his library meanwhile, and began to turn 
over a number of business letters, proposals, and sketched-out pro- 
jects, which he had put aside in the day for more deliberate conside- 
ration. But he seemed to have less than usual the power of turning 
his mind full on to these drier matters of business. He had a plan 
more intimately concerning himself in his thoughts, which he meant 
to work out if he could. So after a while he put his papers away, 
and nursed his knee, and thought over things. The more he thought 
the more he felt satisfied that he had hit upon the right policy to 
bring about the results at which he was aiming. The appearance of 
Christmas Pembroke upon his scene had been to him a very unwel- 
come and ominous apparition. The young man was handsome, 
attractive, fresh and winning in his ways, and he presented himself 
under romantic circumstances as the son of an old, long-lost friend and 
rival, and he came under the picturesque patronage of Dione Lyle. 
Here was something quite different from an ordinary young fellow 
turning up in the beaten way of London society; and Challoner 
knew that his daughter was impulsive and romantic, and he had little 
doubt that she could, under certain conditions, be self-willed. 

Besides, he had a strong conviction that Miss Lyle had brought 
forward this youth with a set purpose. He felt sure that Dione 
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had brought his daughter and Pembroke purposely together. Dione 
had loved the lad’s father, and she was full of romantic ideas, and Sir 
John always suspected that she owed him a spite because of the 
efforts he had made long ago, when he cared about such things, to 
keep her and her lover asunder. He did not know that Dione, 
or anybody, had ever found out what stratagems he had employed for 
the purpose ; but he assumed that she had, and that even when she 
was most civil to him she cherished a spite against him. For him- 
self, of course, he had long ceased to have any ill-feeling to anybody 
on the subject. He was now exceedingly glad that Dione Lyle had 
not married him, and he was rather sorry the elder Pembroke had 
not married her if he really cared about her so much as all that. 
But women, Sir John always understood, never forget any senti- 
mental injury. He had for a long time been doubtful whether she 
really suspected the injury, but now that she had so suddenly 
brought this lad from Japan plump on the scene Sir John was con- 
vinced that she knew it all, and that this was her revenge. So like 
a woman—so remarkably like a woman! Romantic and malign at 
once—exactly a woman’s scheme! Sir John thought it thoroughly 
out, constructed for himself the whole labyrinth of a woman’s mind, 
and then explored it from end to end. He smiled to think how 
completely and easily he had discovered the plot. He settled it for 
himself that Dione Lyle was resolved to punish him, to mar his 
ambitious schemes, and to reward the son of her old lover by 
marrying Marie Challoner to Christmas Pembroke. Considering the 
peculiar life his daughter had led, her loneliness, her blended clever- 
ness and innocence, he owned to himself that the thing was shrewdly 
thought of, and that under favourable circumstances, and with guar- 
dian-eyes less watchful than his own, it positively might have suc- 
ceeded. 

The one part of the scheme which he thought clumsily worked out 
was the story about Dione Lyle having only learned of Christmas 
Pembroke’s existence by a chance paragraph in the newspapers. 
That he thought was poor—it was too obviously absurd. It was 
thoroughly feminine. It amused him to think of his old love fancying 
she could get him to believe that. He had no doubt young Pem- 
broke believed it; for the boy was evidently quite ingenuous and 
simple, and it was the sort of romantic thing which a boy would 
like to believe. But Sir John Challoner had lived rather too 
long in the world to be thus deceived, and he felt sure that Dione 
had watched for years over the career of her old lover’s son, 
and probably had been the means of inducing the elder Pembroke 
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to start with the boy for Europe. Sir John was a clever man, 
but in studying human nature his light was not sufficiently dry, 
to adopt Bacon’s phrase. He came to every subject with a pre- 
vious theory, to which all inquiries and discoveries had to fit them- 
selves. That theory was that everybody had a motive. For the not 
inconsiderable number of persons who even where their own interests 
are concerned are incapable of devising a secret motive, or keeping 
it in force half an hour, who never think of deciding anything until the 
decision has to be made, and who then do just what they think right 
and fair—for this happily not inconsiderable class he made no 
allowance. 

Seeing the plot, then, how was he to countermine it? Not cer- 
tainly by the silly and vulgar old device of endeavouring to keep his 
daughter and Pembroke asunder. He was not enough of an old 
stager to have any faith in that sort of thing now. That is the way, 
he well knew, in which blunder-headed parents have over and over 
again driven girls into objectionable love affairs and odious mar- 
riages. Sir John made up his mind at once to bind Christmas Pem- 
broke to him by the strongest ties of gratitude and interest, and thus 
to become the boy’s master, to press the lad on Marie as an object 
of friendly and patronising attention, and at the same time to keep 
gently touching, thrilling, causing to echo with long vibrations, the 
chord of ambition and of self-love which he believed to be in his 
daughter’s heart as in the heart of every woman. To do him justice, 
he was too fond of his daughter to be content with the mere prospect 
of preventing a foolish match. He was anxious to save her from the 
pain and the disappointment of a foolish love. Thus far, he thought, 
things had gone very well. He drew a good augury from the man- 
ner in which he had seen his daughter’s eyes light up and then sink 
when he spoke to her of ambition. 

How incalculably stronger ambition was than love the successful 
man well knew. /e had outlived all the emotions of his youth in re- 
gard to love affairs ; but Ambition, though she had little of the virgin, 
had always kept her lamp burning in his heart. He knew quite well 
now that if he had married Dione Lyle when he was young she would 
long ago have wholly ceased to interest him, even though they might 
have led never so happy a life together. In his proposed policy with 
regard to Christmas there was a considerable amount of genuine 
good nature ; for although he felt towards his daughter an almost 
painful, almost distracting affection, yet he thought any youth to be 
pitied who, without wealth or position, could persuade even her to 
marry him for love. Not only would it be infinitely happier for 
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Marie not to marry for love, but it would be happier likewise for 
Marie’s lover. He was convinced that in the depths of his daughter’s 
dark eyes he saw the germs ofa fire more powerful and enduring 
than that of love. Once set that fire of ambition burning, and it 
would leave no place for feebler lights. 


CHAPTER XI. 
‘GATHER YE ROSES WHILE YE MAY.” 


Wuat was the curious, hardly explicable impulse which kept 
Marie from visiting Miss Lyle for some days after Christmas 
Pembroke had left Durewoods? Miss Lyle herself would probably 
have smiled in her good-natured, half melancholy, half satirical way, 
and assumed that the absence of the handsome young man was 
explanation enough even if Marie had not new guests at home to 
amuse and distract her. Dione would not have been offended or 
annoyed. Girls must be all like that, she thought; and she was 
rather pleased that Marie should have liked the son of her old 
friend so well as to think the balcony a different place when he was 
not there. But perhaps Marie’s kindly friend misjudged her. 
Marie may have kept away for another reason. She drew back 
for the moment from Miss Lyle perhaps as a Roman Catholic who 
feels subtle doubts arising in his mind about the truth of the faith 
in which he has been nurtured might shun the presence of the 
teacher whose counsels he begins to fear are no more for him. 

“What is ambition?” Marie asked aloud one morning at break- 
fast. Only Mrs. Seagraves, Captain Cameron, and Mr. Vidal were 
with her. Sir John had breakfasted earlier, and was writing letters 
in his study. 

Captain Cameron was engaged with a radish, which constituted 
the staple of his ordinary breakfast. Mrs. Seagraves sipped some 
tea, with her head drooping gracefully to the left. She wore a 
morning dress of pale blue muslin with white lilies curiously 
enwrought. 

Everybody looked up as the question was propounded. Mr. Vidal 
did not burst forth with a rapid dissertation to settle the matter, as 
he usually did when any one had a doubt on any subject; and as 
the company generally expected explanations from him no one said 
anything. So Marie gravely repeated her question— 

“What is ambition ?” 

**A conundrum, Miss Challoner?” asked Mr. Vidal lazily. “If 
so, I give it up.” 
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“No; I ask for information, as the people say in the House of 
Commons or at public meetings, I believe. What is ambition ?” 

“Tt’s the last infirmity of noble minds,” Captain Cameron ex- 
plained, being driven to bay. 

“But what does that mean, Captain Cameron? What does that 
tell me?” 

“Nothing, I suppose. I never looked much into the meaning of 
it; but everybody quotes it.” 

** What is the last infirmity of noble minds ?” 

““Why, ambition of course. Didn’t I quote it for you?” 

“Yes ; but what does that mean ?” 

“There you have me,” the Legitimist said, gravely ; “ but I think 
ambition is a splendid sort of thing. I don’t believe a man is worth 
his salt who hasn’t a touch of ambition.” 

“Oh, I love ambition !” Mrs. Seagraves said, with enthusiasm, and 
with her head more than ever on one side, and one taper finger 
lightly supporting her chin. “It is the nurse of everything great. 
I should like to be ambitious—it must be so nice! Of course I 
shouldn’t like to be ambitious in the wrong sort of way. I hate 
that sort of ambition—Napoleon and Alexander the Great, and 
people like that. I used to love them once—when I was a girl. 
I was quite in love with Napoleon—oh! quite in love, I declare. 
Not really in love—downright love—and besides he was dead ; but 
in love as girls are with heroes. But I don’t love that sort of 
ambition any more.” 

“Ambition in a man I understand,” said Marie, not greatly 
enlightened by this last expression of opinion ; ‘‘ but in a woman ? 
What has a woman to be ambitious for ?” 

“You are quite right,’ Captain Cameron approvingly answered, 
though in fact no opinion had been offered ; “it’s absurd and ridi- 
culous and unladylike. There won't be a lady left in England soon 
if that sort of thing goes on.” 

Captain Cameron was evidently regarding feminine ambition as a 
new development of woman’s rights. Mrs. Seagraves broke out with 
a fresh burst of enthusiasm for woman’s ambition. Mr. Vidal, who 
did not care for discussions or general conversation, said nothing. 
And Marie found that she could hardly get her question satisfactorily 
answered just then. 

Indeed she had not started the subject with any idea of obtaining 
enlightenment for herself, but partly because it was pressing on her 
mind, and partly because she was curious to know whether Mr. Vidal 
was himself an ambitious man. Sir John Challoner’s words had left 
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a deep, and in many ways an alarming, impression on her mind, 
and they seemed somehow to chime in with Miss Lyle’s prediction— 
that once she left Durewoods she would never return to it with the 
same feelings as she had now. It may be that Marie was only too 
conscious within herself of the first throbbings of an emotion which 
had started into. life at her father’s words. 

Mr. Vidal was a disappointing person at first. Marie was left 
a good deal in his company, for her father took charge of Mrs. 
Seagraves, and Captain Cameron generally went off on restless ex- 
cursions of his own. Vidal apparently did not care a straw for 
woods and water and scenery. He hardly looked at anything out of 
doors. He talked almost incessantly; and talked a great deal 
about art, about pictures, and even about landscapes ; but he never 
seemed to allow his eyes to rest upon anything in nature. He told 
Marie all about the present season of the Royal Academy, and the 
past season, and the Salon in Paris; and he assured her that some- 
body of whom she had never heard before was by far the greatest 
English artist now living, and that somebody of whom she was 
equally ignorant was a mere charlatan and trickster whom all the 
world now was finding out. He told her how very absurd Lady 
Letitia Severance was making herself with her collections of china, 
which were not the right things at all, and in fact were absolutely 
worthless. He had bran-new opinions upon everything. Any 
celebrated artist of past or present time whom Marie in her inno- 
cence happened to mention with admiration he assured her was 
cared for by nobody now, and was found to have a thoroughly false 
method. He rattled off the names of strings of poets and other 
authors of whom our untutored heroine had never heard, and he 
assured her that these were the persons who now absorbed public 
attention ; and he went into fluent and esthetic dissertations upon 
their respective merits until Miss Challoner felt perfectly ashamed of 
her ignorance. It was the same thing with music, of which he 
convinced her in the easiest and most offhand way that she knew 
absolutely nothing, or rather that she was much worse off than if 
she had known nothing, inasmuch as all her ideas were wrong, and 
her teaching had been imparted on a false method. Then he went 
on to the opera, and told her all about that; and then he analysed 
the merits of various theatres and actresses, and explained an 
entirely new dramatic principle, to which he meant to give a chance 
as soon as he could get hold of a theatre and raise the money some- 
how. In the famous fateful little hollow among the woods he 
engaged in a voluble and earnest dissertation on the absurdly 
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erroneous principle on which some people were now decorating their 
ceilings. 

Mr. Vidal was an entirely new creation to Marie Challoner. He 
seemed wonderfully clever, she thought, and he appeared to know 
everything and every one ; and he was necessarily, therefore, interest- 
ing if you could only keep your attention fixed all the time. But 
that was not easy in the open air for a girl who was fond of the 
effects of light and shade, and trees and water, and who was long- 
ing at every step to call attention to something that she thought 
worth looking at. It was true that Christmas Pembroke, too, seemed 
at first to have no eyes for the scenery, but then he could see things 
when they were pointed out, and his ways and talk were all more 
sympathetic. Christmas seemed very young to her; Ronald Vidal 
appeared very old. She remembered what her father had told her 
about Vidal’s talent for finance and his love of enterprise and specu- 
lation, and it became a marvel to her how he contrived to find time 
in life for so many things, and for the elaborate culture of so many 
various fields of knowledge. 

She gave up the sun and sky for the moment, and set herself 
seriously to study this newer phenomenon. 

“You seem to know everybody, Mr. Vidal—poets, painters, 
authors, politicians, actresses.” 

“Ves, I know a lot of people ; I like to know people. Of course 
one doesn’t know life if one doesn’t know the men and women who 
make it up. Look at the things you read or the things you hear said 
in the House sometimes about foreign politics by fellows who only 
pick up their notions out of books. Things can’t be known in that 
way. Go to the places; meet the people ; talk to the men; smoke 
a cigar with them ; set them talking—that is the way to understand 
questions. Men study history—all right of course: very good. I 
make a point of going and hearing a few debates in Berlin or 
Versailles, and I have a few chats with Bismarck and Thiers and 
Gambetta. It’s the samething at home. I want to see things from 
everybody’s point of view. I know Bradlaugh, and I know Odger.” 

“ And all the poets and authors? Some of them I am ashamed 
to say I am not at all acquainted with.” 

“‘T know them all. Some of them, you know, one meets in society, 
quite often ; but a lot of them live rather to themselves, in out of the 
way places, and people don’t always know how to get at them. But 
I find my way among them easily enough, for I know ever so many 
of the newspaper men—in fact, I write a good deal for one or two of 
the papers.” 
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“ How can you find the time for all that ?” 

‘‘Why not? There’s plenty of time in life if people only were quick 
and knew how to make use of it.” 

“ And in all these pursuits now—art, literature, journalism, criti- 
cism, finance—and Japanese fans and old china—which really is the 
one that most attracts you? I am positively curious to know that, if 
I am not rude in asking.” 

“You couldn’t be rude in asking me anything, Miss Challoner. 
Well, you see, as to that, none of these things is really in what I con- 
sider my vocation.” 

“Indeed ! not even finance, in which papa says you are so Clever ? 
And do you know, Mr. Vidal, I am not sure that I quite understand 
what finance means ?” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t care to know. It wouldn’t interest you at all. 
But as to my special vocation—you were kind enough to ask? No, 
it’s not finance. My game of life, if I had my way, would be 
politics.” 

“Indeed? But you are already engaged in politics, I thought ?” 

‘They were now on the top of the hill, from which the view 
extended at one side broad over the outer bay, to the horizon 
beyond which lay, in Marie’s favourite fancy, the shores of the 
wondrous lands of poetry, and romance, and the children of the 
sun. 

“You really must look at that view,” she said almost pathetically, 
‘Every one admires it. Is it not wonderful ?” 

“ Beautiful, beautiful! I have seen something like it somewhere— 
can’t quite remember where ; perhaps it’s in one of Saltmar’s pictures ; 
year before last, I think. Yes, it wasin that. Very fine view indeed! 
You are very fortunate. A little windy here, isn’t it? Your veil was 
near going. Don’t you like the tawny-green veils, with the Egyptian 
gold on the edges. You haven’t seen them? You would be sure 
to like them. Tell Challoner to send you some. I'll let him know 
the place to get them. They are made specially, and a great many 
nice women have taken to them lately.” 

“Well, we were speaking of politics,” Marie said, giving up the 
view from the hill for good and all. “‘I was rude enough to be curious 
about your vocation.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, Miss Challoner, my strongest desire is for 
political success. I want to be in the House of Commons.” 

** At last he is in earnest,” Marie said to herself, and she was glad 
of it. Vidal had stopped short as they were descending the hill, and 
he looked with a certain strength of resolve on his handsome face. 
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“ But I suppose you could easily get there,” she said. “It surely 
is not difficult for one like you.” 

“ It isn’t difficult to get in perhaps, although it costs a deuced lot 
of money—excuse the expression, Miss Challoner, it slipped from 
me—a great deal of money in these days ; and I haven’t much money, 
as you know I dare say—almost nothing of my own. I did make 
some few thousands once or twice under Challoner’s directions ; but 
I muddled the money all away on theatres and fads of that sort ; and 
perhaps might do the same again if I had the chance. But it isn’t 
merely getting into the House. I know I could get in there. I 
want—to tell you the truth—to be Foreign Minister. That is my 
ambition.” 

“ Ambition! Then you too have ambition ?” 

“* Every one has, I suppose. You have, I am sure.” 

“Why do you think so ?” 

“T don’t know that I could give a very clear answer. Something 
in your look perhaps. And every woman of spirit who is worth any- 
thing has ambition.” 

“‘ But ambition for what? What can a woman be ?” 

“‘ She can be an influence—a power. She could be the wife of a 
statesman, and do great things in politics herself. She could be a 
queen of society. Oh yes, a woman might do great things—and help 
a man to do great things too.” 

Marie became thoughtful for a moment, and Mr. Vidal too was 
silent. Then she started a different subject. 

“You who know so many artists, Mr. Vidal, and are so fond of 
music, ought to pay a visit to Miss Lyle—Miss Dione Lyle. She is 
a delightful woman, and a picture in herself.” 

“Challoner has told me of her—of her being settled here I mean. 
I always thought she was living in France somewhere.” 

“Did you know her then ?” 

“T remember having heard her—years ago, when I was very young.” 

“Indeed >” Marie asked eagerly. ‘What was she—a great 
singer ?” 

“The greatest concert-singer of her time—FEnglish singer, I mean,” 
he said. “Atleast so Iam told. But her style is quite out of date 
now.” 

“She retired very early and unexpectedly, did she not ?” 

“IT believe so ; there was some romantic story about her, I think ; 
but I have forgotten what it was, if I ever heard it. I should think 
her voice must have been going; women don’t give up a career like 
that without good reason, you know.” 
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‘¢ But she is not like most women, I fancy.” 

“No? Perhaps not. Of course you can’t count on what some 
women may do.” 

“ Then she really was a success ?” Marie said, meditatively. “She 
really reached the height of her ambition—in the career that she had 
chosen ?” 

“Well, yes—I believe so.” 

“ And stepped down from the height again ?” 

“For some reason or other-~yes.” 

“ And is forgotten now ?” 

“T should think pretty nearly forgotten.” 

“So much for ambition! Was it worth the trouble, I wonder ?” 
Marie asked rather of herself than of him. 

*‘ One can’t help it ; one has to go on.” 

“What does it come to in the end ?” 

“What does anything come to in the end?” Mr. Vidal asked. 
“ Nobody thinks of that in the beginning. And if he did it wouldn’t 
matter three straws—he would go on all the same—if going on was 
his way, I mean.” 

“T have an idea—I don’t well know why,” Marie said, striving to 
interest him in Miss Lyle’s story, because just now it filled her own 
mind greatly, “that she made a sacrifice—of some kind—to her 
ambition, and that now she thinks it was not worth the sacrifice.” 

“T dare say—very likely. But then if she had done the other 
thing she would probably think now that that was the sacrifice.” 

“ Men might,” Marie began, “ but a woman—-I don’t know,” and 
then she stopped, thinking it absurd to set about discussing senti- 
mental problems of life with Mr. Vidal. 

“ There’s a good deal of nonsense in the world about the pecu- 
liarities of men and women,” said Vidal. ‘I have studied 
women a good deal, and I think they are just about as practical and 
ambitious as we are im the long run. Anyhow life is a tempting 
game, and some people, man or woman, can’t keep out of it. They 
can’t sit on the bank and look on ; they have to go in, even if they 
make a muddle of it, and have to sneak out beaten in the end.” 

*“*T don’t believe it,” exclaimed Marie. “Yes I do though,” she 
quickly added. 

“That’s as Mrs. Seagraves might have putit,” Vidal said, and then 
they both laughed, and the subject was not brought up again. Marie 
started her companion off on some other topic whereon he could 
dissertate uninterrupted until they returned home. She felt wearied 
and depressed somehow after her walk ; but she was now satisfied 
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that there was more in Mr. Vidal than she thought when he talked to 
her of lace. 

Not many days after this Dione Lyle received a parting visit from 
Sir John Challoner and his daughter. 

“We are going sooner than I intended at first,” Sir John said. “I 
shall take Marie to Pau for a short time. Cameron is to cross the 
Pyrenees, and I shall go with him that way as far as I can. I should 
like to have a look at things in that region. Partly business, partly 
pleasure—so men like me have to combine things, Miss Lyle.” 

*“* Has Captain Cameron talked you into Carlism ?” Dione asked. 

Sir John smiled. “Oh no; I am only a man of business, not a 
political partisan. But he wants me to do things which would be 
fairly enough in my line if I could see my way. Anyhow Marie will 
have a holiday, and then we can settle down for the winter and the 
season in London.” 

Marie had hardly spoken thus far. 

“‘T do so much want to get one of those roses, Miss Lyle, from 
your hedge down by the water,” she said. ‘ May I have one ?” 

“Of course, dear. Shall I tell Janet to get you as many as you 
like ?” 

“* Thank you, I should much prefer to go down and get them for 
myself.” 

** As you please, Marie.” 

Marie rather hastily left the room, and was presently seen near the 
rose bushes at the water’s edge. Dione and Sir John both looked for 
a moment in silence at her. 

** Marie grows a beautiful girl,” Miss Lyle said. ‘Take care of 
her, John.” 

“You don’t think she looks unwell, or delicate?” he asked 
anxiously. ‘You don’t mean that, Dione?” These two never 
addressed each other in so familiar a manner in the presence of any 
listener. 

“Oh no, she seems to me in the full glow of health. I mean take 
care of her happiness.” 

“ Do you think anybody could care as much about her happiness 
as I do, Dione ?” 

“No; but you may not be the best judge of what constitutes a 
woman’s abiding happiness. Look here, John Challoner, you are a 
sort of hero in that girl’s eyes—try to keep up yourcharacter. Don’t 
teach her to sacrifice herself to your ambition, or to hers, I don’t care 
which.” 

“ All for love or the world well lost, I suppose is your motto now, 
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Dione? It was not so once, I think. But I'll take care of her. I 
am going to take care of your young friend too—Pembroke’s son. I 
mean to help that lad to make his fortune if I can—for the sake of 
old acquaintanceship. We don’t lose all our human feelings in the 
City, Dione.” 

Miss Lyle looked up with surprise in her soft melancholy eyes. 

“ Are you really going to be so kind to him, John, for the sake of 
old friendships ?” 

“Why should you doubt it ?” 

“T ought not to have doubted it, perhaps; but I am glad to hear 
it—and I believe it, and I think there is a great deal of good in you, 
after all! Well, I have some schemes of my own vaguely shaping 
themselves for him too.” 

(“I know you have,” Sir John thought, with the quiet satisfaction 
of one well on{his"guard, but he said nothing.) 

“ And I will tell you of them some time, when I hear from you how 
he gets on, and all that. I feel really grateful to you, and I think,” 
she added smilingly, “I may trust your daughter’s happiness to you 
after all.” 

At that moment Marie entered the room with her freshly gathered 
roses and memories. 

*‘ And you are going into the great world, Marie !” Miss Lyle said. 
“Do you know that I feel a little like the old broken-down dis- 
charged soldiers I used to see in French villages taking leave of some 
bright young conscript? Well, you must be sure to come back 
unwounded, and tell us of the wars.” 

Marie hardly spoke. She was much more moved than she had 
expected to be. A kindly embrace, a glance backwards, and the 
parting was over. 

So Durewoods is to remain a lonely place for some time to come. 
Dione Lyle, sitting in her balcony, is to watch the trees growing 
browner and redder under the darkening skies of autumn, and is at 
last to retire from her balcony altogether, and look through the glass 
of her windows at the rain-beaten sea, where in the winter months 
the Saucy Lass makes but one passage each way every day, and the 
wind tears spitefully through the now bare and ragged branches on 
which lately grew the roses gathered by Marie. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 


THe happy days when we were so miserable! ‘Will Christmas 
Pembroke at some later time look back and think the days happy 
when he was so miserable in his chambers, under his painted ceiling, 
after his return from Durewoods? Certainly he then thought himself 
very unhappy, and he sometimes envied with a bitter envy the 
French artist in the story whose only love was for a lady who lived 
then, and who lives still, in the Louvre, and who is called Za Joconde. 
How he wished that he could love the goddess who floated on his 
ceiling! And when first he came to London he almost loved her, 
though her limbs were somewhat large and her face rather wanted 
for expression. She was then a part of the whole new chapter of 
his life—of his freedom—which, however melancholy its cause, 
brought his first great holiday—of London—of an opening career— 
and of hope, and morning, and youth, and brightness, and all the 
rest of it. Now she was rather irksome to him, for she was so very 
very unlike Marie. Twenty times a day he wished he had never 
gone to Durewoods—had never seen Marie Challoner—had never 
come to England. For many a spell he found himself in good truth 
sick of life. We smile at these love-pains in later days; but, good 
Heaven, how teal they are, and how cruel they are! A young man 
vexed with them is many a time more sincerely ready to welcome 
Death than the serenest old philosopher who has grown into a 
conviction of the worthlessness of life. 

“T suppose my father bequeathed this sort of thing to me,” he 
said to himself once with that complacent mournfulness of con- 
solation which comes to us when we think that Destiny has marked 
us out. ‘It’s our luck, I suppose. He had to go through life dis- 
appointed, I know now ; and why shouldn’t I? He was a hundred 
times a better man.” 

If Christmas had but known it, his love, hopeless as it seemed, 
was his best stroke of fortune. Coming as it did so early, and 
taking so powerful a hold, it purified and dignified his youth. 
Heaven knows what temptations in his London holiday and his 
freedom might have proved too much for him, but for this strong 
love of his. “Lord of himself—that heritage of woe!” Christmas 
was no longer lord of himself. The memory of a git] whom he had 
known for a few days held him in bondage, now bitter and now 


sweet ; but always saving. He chafed against it often, and asked 
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what he had done to deserve such pain and the barren promise of 
a life withered apparently in its spring—but he never broke away 
from it. Probably, too, his love was all the stronger because he 
desired no confidant. There are young men, as there are young 
women, who must tell the story of their feelings to some one, and 
whose load is really lightened by such effusion, and who are fain to 
hear the one loved name repeated anyhow. Our Spartan boy from 
Japan had hardly any of this sentiment. He could tell his tale to 
no one, and he feared even to hear her name mentioned lest he 
should start and betray himself. He did his worship in the 
catacombs. 

It is a Sunday morning, still in the summer, although London’s 
season is fading. The day is fine and sunny, the church bells are 
tolling, the chapel bells are clinking, and the peculiar population of 
the London Sundayare abroad. There are the girls in their finery, 
with their gloves so admirably fitting, and their bonnets so exceed- 
ingly chaste, and yet in each of whom the most casual glance re- 
cognises Mary Jane of the kitchen disguised as a lady and going 
to meet her young man. There is the young man himself with shiny 
tall hat, and gloves which he carries in his hands, and a cigar, and 
the way in which he holds that cigar between his lips tells, one knows 
not how, that it is a part of his Sunday get-up, and that a clay pipe 
is his more familiar solace. There are the pair, to look at whom 
would surely have filled the heart of the author of “Sally in our 
Alley” with sympathy and compassion—the tiny milliner girl and her 
tiny lover ; the little, full-grown, slim woman and the little stunted, 
full-grown, pale young man with the weak moustache and the narrow 
chest. With great pride the little maid looks towards—even she can 
hardly look up to—the little man. She belongs to a milliner’s dress- 
making-room, and he is perhaps an assistant at a clothier’s. They 
are very happy now as they go for their Sunday walk. They will 
marry with fearful prematureness, and she and he will soon trundle a 
perambulator on the Sunday ; and presently she will have to stay at 
home and mind the other babies, and the husband is far too decent 
a fellow to seek after the ideal in drink and the public-house ; and 
so he and she put through a wan monotonous life, and will probably 
die early. Even the police-court and the leading articles trouble 
themselves not about him and her. 

Some part of the Sunday crowd passes along the Embankment 
under Christmas’s windows as he smoked a cigar and looked out and 
indulged in easy moralising, and glanced again and again at a 
kindly letter from Dione Lyle. One phrase in it touched him 
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keenly and curiously. Miss Lyle was describing something new or 
altered in her house or garden, and she used the words “ When you 
were here.” When youwere here! The words seemed to Christmas 
to be charged with unspeakable pathos. When you were here !— 
when things were as they cannot well be again; before the gates 
had closed behind you ; before the time of roses was over. He put 
the letter down, and happening by chance to look up thought the 
smug face of his floating goddess detestable, and half resolved to 
have her painted out. 

Christmas had luckily something particular to do this Sunday, and 
he took up a card that lay on his chimney-piece to remind himself 
once more of the time when he had to keep his engagement. The 
card was an invitation to attend at noon of that Sunday a meeting of 
the worshippers of the Church of the Future, Avenir Hall, Hope 
Place, West Centre. Pembroke had not yet worshipped in the 
Church of the Future, although he knew some of its leading disciples 
or prophets. Indeed, he had paid a good many visits to the house 
of Mrs. Seagraves, who received her friends on Sunday afternoons 
during certain months of the year. She had come to have a sort of 
interest in his eyes from the fact that her brother had gone off in the 
company of the Challoners towards the Pyrenees, and she might 
perhaps any day chance to have news from Marie. Of Nathaniel 
Cramp, too, Christmas had seen something. Nathaniel now had 
absolutely severed himself from the haircutting, and was preparing 
for his grand enterprise. Christmas rather liked him, and liked 
the memories of Durewoods which his very presence brought ; and 
was amused and yet sympathetic when Nat hinted, in a dark and 
gloomy way, at misprized affection and the pangs of hopeless love. 
He was too much engrossed, however, in his own thoughts to allow 
his curiosity about Nat to get any farther than a vague wonder as to 
whether it was a Durewoods lass or some Wigmore Street shop-girl 
who was working such ravage in the heart of his forlorn friend. 

“What a lucky ass he is,” Christmas thought, as he left his 
lodgings to attend the meeting at noon, “with his Church of the 
Future! I suppose that sort of thing occupies him and consoles 
him, and makes him fancy himself a high priest and a prophet, and I 
don’t know what else! I wish I had a Church of the Future, and 
were a prophet.” 

For the occupations with which Christmas endeavoured at once to 
open up a career for himself and to drive away thought were rather 
of a dry and prosaic nature. He had become a member of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and he read a good deal in the British 
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Museum, and he was preparing something very elaborate on the 
prospects of railway extension in Japan, and he attended meetings 
of the Geographical Society and the Society of Arts, and he some- 
times had wild ideas of trying to get attached to some African 
exploring expedition. So far, however, he was living on his modest 
income, and had not yet earned a sixpence ; and decidedly it is a 
loftier sort of business, and more grateful to the heroic soul, to be 
engaged in founding a Church of the Future than in speculating as 
to the extension of railways in Japan. 

The Church of the Future did not look a very inspiring institution 
in the present stage of its existence. Of course it was only begin- 
ning ; and Rome looked a poor thing enough when Remus leaped its 
wall ; and every one laughed at the ugly duckling. The Church of 
the Future was yet in the ugly duckling stage of its growth. The 
meetings or services were held in a shabby little hall of a shabby 
street in the West Centre ; a hall which was habitually used in the 
week as a dancing-school, and occasionally hired as a concert-room, 
or a place in which some personage misled by a mournful ambition 
attempted to attract an audience to a course of lectures. The little 
platform had a dismal transparency behind it, the forms whereon 
could but dimly be made out in the wan daylight that underwent a 
process the reverse of filtration through the dull window panes ; and 
when studied carefully, as Christmas now had leisure to study them, 
they proved to be a circle of gentlemen in blue swallow-tail coats, 
light yellow trowsers, white stockings, and dancing-“ pumps” ; and 
of ladies in lank semi-transparent garments clinging to their limbs, 
and slippers so very much cut off the foot that it was marvellous how 
they held on at all. This melancholy crew was supposed to be 
emblematic of the delights of the dance, and had thus been an 
emblem since at least the childhood of Madame Vestris. Rows of 
seats were arranged down the hall, and there were two private boxes 
level with the platform. Very few votaries of the Church of the 
Future had come when Christmas took his seat. There were two 
ladies with short-cropped hair, of whom one wore spectacles ; and 
there were three or four young men who looked like overworked and 
sickly artisans ; and there was one elderly man with long gray hair 
thrown back, and eager moving eyebrows, who would to a more 
matured and better informed observer than Christmas have suggested 
associations of the old days of the People’s Charter. Christmas was 
thinking of backing quietly out and waiting in the street until more 
people should come, when Nat Cramp bustled in all nervous 
and hot. 
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“We're not very punctual here always,” said Nathaniel, “but 
they'll come in before long. We have been holding a council 
meeting—and, in fact, I’m afraid there’s only too much likelihood of 
a schism.” 

“Indeed? How is that?” Christmas asked, making the best 
effort he could to seem deeply interested. 

“Yes”; and Nat rubbed up his hair wildly. “It’s the difficulty 
about a definition, you see.” 

“ A definition? Definition of what ?” 

“What constitutes membership—don’t you see? Some of us 
think the Church of the Future ought to open its arms to all the 
world—all the world !” 

Christmas could not help glancing round at the benches, still 
almost as empty as before. A straggler just at that moment looked 
doubtfully in and then withdrew— 

“Tt’s for the future, you know,” Nat said as if in answer to 
Christmas’s glance—‘“ and here are some people, you see.” (Three 
more came in.) “ But we must build for the future.” 

“Shingle out into the fog?” Christmas said, quoting an old joke 
from the Western States of America about a fog so thick that a man 
engaged in “shingling” or roofing his cabin went on unconsciously 
thatching the fog for yards beyond the roof. 

** What’s that ?” Nat asked sharply. 

“Oh, nothing of any consequence. Just a Western way of putting 
the thing. Excuse my interruption.” 

“There’s Mrs. Seagraves,” whispered Natty, bowing and blushing 
confusedly as that lady with three or four companions entered one of 
the private boxes. Mrs. Seagraves smiled sweetly upon Christmas, 
and then held her head much on one side and contemplated three 
lilies which she bore in her hand. 

“ Well, the schism—the definition ?” Christmas urged. 

“There are some,” Nat went on solemnly, “who hold that no 
one who believes any of the tenets of the older Churches can be a 
member of our Church. I don’t say that there isn’t a great deal to 
be said for that view of the case, mind you—but I think it is better 
that we should set the example of being broad. I don’t see that a 
man is necessarily disqualified for being a member because he be- 
lieves in a future life.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Christmas, gravely and much amused. 
“Perhaps he can’t help it, poor fellow. It may not be his fault— 
he may have been badly brought up, you know. And then he may 
repent.” 
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“Yes, yes,” Nat said rather hurriedly and perhaps not quite sure 
whether Christmas was serious. 

“Besides,” Christmas added, “if you only receive those who 
already agree in everything, how are you to make any converts ?” 

“ Well, anyhow, I’m afraid there’s going to be a secession,” Nat 
said ruefully. “There'll be a second Church. The worst of it is 
that old Mr. Tyas, of Hornsey, is at the head of the secession, and 
it’s he who has always made himself responsible for the hire of the 
hall and the gas and all that. It soon won’t matter much to me, 
you know—I shall be far away. But I don’t like to see a cherished 
hope fade—another hope—and just as my lecture has come on to 
be read at last! Good morning, I must join the council—we ought 
to be beginning.” 

Nat nodded gloomily and withdrew. 

By this time a few persons more had dropped in, and the hall was 
now about a third full. Presently the council emerged from a side 
door. Nathaniel Cramp was among them, and looked preternaturalfy 
sheepish, bashful, and withal self-conceited because of. the paper he 
held in his hand, and which he was soon to have the honour of read- 
ing. The council consisted of ladies as well as gentlemen, and 
oddly enough, all the former were of what would be called good 
social position, while the men were either artisans discontented 
with existing Churches and social arrangements, or retired tradesmen 
who had taken late in life to the study of Strauss and Huxley. Mrs. 
Seagraves, though she might be called a Lady Patroness of the 
Church of the Future, did not take a seat at its council board. The 
ladies of the council were four in number; three elderly and for the 
most part of imperious manner, as they came in a little heated by 
discussions in which working men had differed in opinion from them, 
or, as the ladies would themselves probably have put it, contradicted 
them. The fourth was an unmarried girl of twenty at most; a pallid 
pretty girl, with quivering eager lips and bright eyes. A sort of 
murmur went round the audience as this lady took her seat. She 
was evidently regarded as the young Hypatia of the movement. 
She was understood to be one who had no patience or pity for 
illusions and wrong opinions, and who in her zeal for Science and 
Truth tore off Nature’s veil with fearless hand. 

Each visitor on entering had been presented with a little pro- 
gramme of the day’s business, and Christmas now glancing at his 
saw that the proceedings were to be opened with vocal music, that 
a gentleman whose name was unknown to him was to read “a 
selection ” from the works of great thinkers, also unnamed ; that Miss 
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Sybil Jansen was to address the assembly on the Oneness of Life, 
and that Mr. Nathaniel Cramp was to read a lecture, after which 
music again; and so the close of the ceremonies. Christmas felt 
not the slightest doubt that the pale pretty girl with the eager lips 
and eyes was Miss Sybil Jansen, and he began to feel a little more 
interested than before. He therefore grew observant. He noticed 
with some curiosity the different demeanour of the young woman 
and the young man while both were waiting for their turn in the per- 
formance. Miss Sybil was evidently impatient for her hour to come. 
She bit her lips; she clenched her little hands, one of which was 
ungloved and very white ; her little bosom heaved, and she glanced 
every now and then at the singers or the speaker, longing to know if 
their part of the business was nearly over. Poor Nat Cramp sat 
clutching his manuscript and his hat, a very picture of awkward and 
self-conscious misery, every now and then turning pale and sickly of 
hue, and moistening his dry, hot lips with a restless tongue. She 
waited as for a triumph; he as for an execution. Is this the superior 
self-reliance of woman, Christmas asked himself; the natural awk- 
wardness, and diffidence of man? Or is it that she really has 
something to say and is absorbed by the zealot’s longing to 
deliver her message, while poor Cramp only thought of showing 
off his talent, and now at the critical moment is losing faith and 
courage ? 

The singing was mildly didactic, with a good deal about brother- 
hood in it. The selections from great thinkers were bits from 
Herbert Spencer, Mill, Richter, and Walt. Whitman. At last even 
this was over, and Miss Sybil threw back her hair from her forehead, 
shook out her skirts, and sprang to the front with the introductory 
words, “‘ Men, my brothers !” 

She had a singularly musical voice, with a sort of metallic vibra- 
tion in it, and it was so clear and sweet that it saved the excited 
maiden any need of screaming, which it is to be feared she would 
have done if need were. She seemed very angry with life and law 
generally, and her short pretty upper lip had really a sort of scornful 
turn upwards, which Christmas assumed to be the curl of pride so 
familiar to the lips of the heroines of literature. For a while he paid 
no attention to what she was saying, and listened only to the musical 
impassioned voice, and watched the sensitive features all aflame with 
emotion. It was as if he were listening to some orator or actor who 
spoke a foreign tongue. The mysterious, almost magnetic, influence 
which at once brings speaker and audience together, and which 
more than any quality capable of clearer definition constitutes the 
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difference between oratory and the very best kind of speechmaking, 
seemed to be possessed by this excitable young person. 

A square-browed young fellow, evidently a mechanic, who sat next 
to Christmas, followed every sentence with panting chest and with a 
low sympathetic murmur. They did not applaud in the Church of 
the Future. He once glanced at Christmas as if he must find some 
sharer in his admiration. 

“ Isn’t she splendid ?” he asked in a whisper behind his hand. 

“Very remarkable,” Christmas murmured, and he spoke in all 
sincerity. 

“‘ Did you never hear her lecture on Joan of Hark ?” 

“ Never.” 

“You should hear it. Talk of Spurgeon !” and he gave a con- 
temptuous growl. “ But she’s fine to-day. I tell you her blood’s up 
to-day.” 

The young lady’s blood probably was up, but it scarcely gave much 
tinge of colour to her cheeks. All her blood must have gone into 
the indignant tones of her eloquence, and perhaps into her flashing 
eyes. Christmas tried to follow the discourse, which appeared to be 
quite extemporaneous, but he soon lost himself in its whirling clouds 
of words. The speech appeared to be a rhapsody of denunciation 
against everything as it is, and of ecstatic faith in the all-healing 
virtue of having no faith. So far as Christmas could understand, it 
was the passionate proclamation of a dogma to the effect that nobody 
must have any dogma. About the speaker being thoroughly in 
earnest there could be no doubt. Christmas could see that tiny 
beadlets of perspiration stood on that excited upper lip. She glowed 
with indignation against the world’s ways and sects and principles 
and laws, and she insisted that ‘‘man was taught to sell his manhood 
for an illusory and unattainable bribe,” and that “woman was pur- 
chased like flesh in the shambles.” She grew yet more passionate 
against Churches and superstitions, and, fired with the heat of the dis- 
pute in which she had lately fought alone against all the other ladies 
of the council, she declared with burning side glances at them that 
all Dogma was Superstition, and that Superstition meant the Living 
Death. 

“That's it !’ Christmas’s neighbour approvingly murmured, “ that’s 
right! Now she’s thrown away the scabbard !” 

Christmas did not understand the merits of the quarrel well enough 
to know whether he ought to applaud or condemn this policy of 
desperate war. He had, indeed, only a very faint idea of what the 
young lady was talking about, or what it had to do with the Oneness 
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of Life. But he found it remarkably odd and interesting to sit under 
the preaching of a pretty and angry girl of twenty with a sweet strong 
voice, and to hear her pouring from her dainty and delicate white 
throat such impassioned words of eloquence against things in general, 
including the hereafter. 

Christmas could not help wondering where Mr. and Mrs. Jansen 
were all this time, and whether they approved of this performance on 
the part of Miss Sybil. But however that might be, Miss Sybil 
brought down the house, if such language may be used of so small 
and decorous an assembly. When she finished in a blaze of half- 
poetic rhapsody, like the bouquet of a display of fireworks, and then 
dropped all palpitating and with tear-flashing eyes into her chair, 
there ran a genuine thrill of emotion through the little assembly, and 
of honest wonder and compassion through the unaccustomed heart of 
Christmas Pembroke. 

Mrs. Seagraves, from her box, cast two sudden and successive 
glances at our wondering and pitying hero. ‘The first said as plainly 
as words could have expressed it “‘Is she not a splendid creature?’ 
and the next instantly added “But you must excuse her, you 
know !” 

There was one in that assembly who could hardly excuse her, and 
that was not Christmas. It was Nathaniel Cramp, for when he rose, 
all confused and stammering, to read his lecture, the worshippers of 
the Church of the Future began to melt away. The gentleman who 
had read the selection from the works of great thinkers rose, and, 
somewhat unluckily perhaps, intervened to solicit a full hearing for 
their friend and brother Mr. Cramp, on the ground that this was 
probably the last time that brother and friend would appear among 
them, as, weary of the Old World, its kingcrafts and superstitions, he 
had resolved to seek the freshening air of the Great Republic of the 
West. So the audience put up with Nat, but did not care at all 
about him. His sentences were long-winded and full of common- 
places. He read very badly; he could not raise his eyes off his 
manuscript ; he stammered and went wrong, and had to try back ; 
his lips grew dry and he choked ; he could not get on quickly; he 
did not know how to condense or skip a page, and the lecture was 
very long. It closed with a quotation from a poet of the day whom 
the lecturer did not name, and whom Christmas conjectured to be 
Mr. Nathaniel himself. The citation seemed only to recommend 
humanity to “press forward into the future,” which Christmas 
thought humanity could not very well help doing anyhow. Nobody 
took heed. The Church of the Future had ceased to listen to its 
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brother’s admonitions. Nat’s essay was an unredeemed and ghastly 
failure. He sat down, or rather he collapsed. Then there was more 
singing, and the ceremonies were over. 

Christmas lingered a moment, and Nat came to him, trying to look 
calm. 

“Tt was a failure, my lecture,” he said, with a dismal smile. 
“ They were all against me. er chatter carried the day. It was in 
vain for me to strive. I wish I hadn’t read the lecture. I ought to 
have spoken it.” 

Christmas had no idea of what the controversy was, or indeed 
what Nat had been lecturing about. He only thought that Nat had 
been very dull, and that the young lady certainly had not been 
dull. 

“She is very pretty,” Christmas said ; “and of course that counts 
for a great deal. But I don’t like to see a girl make a display like 
that.” 

“Nor I,” said Nat, who had always before been a devotee of 
woman’s mission to speak in the churches; “it isn’t her place. 
But I don’t know that speaking is my gift, at least to an audience 
like that. They are ungrateful! I sometimes almost wish I had 
taken Captain Cameron’s advice and joined the Carlists !” 

“* But you are a Republican ?” 

“Still,” said Nat gloomily, “it is a Cause, you know. It is a 
grand thing to have a cause to fight for.” 

“ If one believes in it, yes.” 

“ Belief,” said Nat, “is Fate.” 

“ Very likely ; but how does that help you ?” 

“ Well, I am going to the United States, and I may find a career 
there. There at least” 

His words were cut short by Mrs. Seagraves, who had now 
emerged from her private box. 

“Mr. Pembroke, Mr. Pembroke! You are coming to me this 
afternoon ?” 

“ You are very kind, Mrs. Seagraves, but” 

“Oh no, don’t say the word. You must come—you really must. 
I do so want to introduce you to my dear young eloquent friend 
Miss Sybil Jansen.” 

And Pembroke glancing involuntarily towards the entrance, saw 
the colourless pretty face, the tremulous lips, and the sparkling eyes 
of the young Hypatia. Curiosity prevailed, and he promised to 
make his appearance in Mrs. Seagraves’ drawing-room that after- 
noon. 


? 
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“She didn’t ask me,” Nat Cramp said as the ladies disappeared, 
escorted by one or two men whom Christmas did not know. “I 
could have told you beforehand that she wouldn’t. Oh no, sir— 
not likely! The Church of the Future is all very fine, but will they 
ask a poorer member under their roof, sir? Tell me that !” 

“T don’t see that your Church of the Future is very different 
from any of the little congregations of the present or the past,” said 
Christmas—“ in point of liberality I mean. You appear to me to 
wrangle over dogmas quite as much as your neighbours.” 

“She might as well have asked me to-day though,” Nathaniel 
continued, still brooding over his private grief. ‘She knows I am 
going away, and she needn’t be afraid I’d trouble her too often. 
But it’s no matter!” he added, in the tone of one who thinks the 
world ought to come to an end. 

They were now nearly alone, and they moved towards the door. 
Christmas was rather pitifully impressed by poor Nat’s outspoken 
egotism, and the manner in which Republicanism, Church of the 
Future, and all resolved themselves into Natty Cramp’s personal 
ambition, and Natty Cramp’s longing to get invited into any manner 
of society. 

“Which way are you going ?” Nat abruptly asked. 

“TI am going towards Portland Place, but I am in no particular 
haste to get there.” 

“True,” Nat said with subdued scorn. “ Mrs. Seagraves lives in 
Portland Place. I suppose she thinks that’s a grand aristocratic 
quarter; but it ain’t—I mean it isn’t. I tell you that, Mr. Pem- 
broke, as you are a stranger. Don’t you be deceived. Portland 
Place isn’t by any means an aristocratic quarter.” 

“T’m very glad,” said Pembroke. “ It suits me all the better.” 

“ Will you turn into Regent’s Park before you go to your friend’s ? 
I shan’t see you any more perhaps.” 

“Come,” said Christmas, feeling sorry for Nat’s condition of 
general discomfiture. “Iam glad you gave me a chance of having 
a talk with you before you go. I know two or three people here 
and there in America, and I want to give you a few letters of intro- 
duction ; it may do you some good—anyhow a man can’t have too 
many friends in a new country.” 

“You are my only friend,” said Nat, effusively ; “you saved my 
life, and do you know I wish sometimes you hadn’t saved it ?” 

“Saved your life? You mean that I was the cause of your nearly 
losing your life.” 
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“You brought me out of the waves off Durewoods pier” 

“Having awkwardly upset you into the waves off Durewoods 
pier.” 

“No, no,” said Nat with a wan smile. “It’s very kind of you, 
but it won’t do! It’s very good of you to forgive me, but I must 
remember that it was in defending yourself against my stupid rude- 
ness that you upset me. I’m not ungrateful. I try not to be, 
though I am afraid sometimes I was born with a very ungrateful 
heart. If you only knew the things I think of sometimes !” 

“‘ My good fellow, if we all only knew the things each of us thinks 
of sometimes I suppose we should all be very angry with each 
other.” 

“ But you are so happy. You have everything.” 

By this time they were in Regent’s Park, and in a place tolerably 
sequestered for the Sunday. 

“In the name of the Devil, Cramp,” said Christmas, seating 
himself in one of the iron chairs, “how do you know that I am 
happy? And why are you always going on as if I were some 
favourite of fortune—-some fellow born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth? I have my way to make as well as you, and I have neither 
kith nor kin; and I haven’t a friend in the world but one kind 
woman, who knew my father before I wes born.” 

“IT am unhappy,” Nat pleaded; “I am not fit for my sphere; I 
was born for something better ; and I am condemned to obscurity. 
A cloud hangs over me; and then my life is darkened—there are 
hopeless obstacles !” 

Christmas felt no doubt that he was now approaching the tender 
subject of the love-affair, and he knew well enough that his friend 
only wanted to be allowed to pour out his griefs into some confiden- 
tial ear. But Christmas, as we have already said, had a strong dis- 
like to such confidences. They seemed to him unmanly and craven. 
IIe especially shrank from them among men. If he could voluntarily 
have made any confession of his own love-pains, it would probably 
have been to some kindly woman. But effusive confidences were not 
much in his way, and he did not want to hear Nat Cramp’s story of 
his love and his disappointment, and the girl from Wigmore Street 
whom Christmas’s imagination had created as the cold and cruel 
heroine of the romance. So he put away the subject of conversation 
and confidence thus offered to him, and he began to speak of Nat’s 
prospects in America and the people who might be of service 
to him, and the letters he was to have, and at last they parted 
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and Christmas knew nothing of the love-story of his blighted 
friend’s life. 

It did Christmas some good to observe Nat Cramp’s absurd 
weakness and egotism. “I must do my best,” he thought, “not 
to make an idiot of myself, and go about the world whining over 
my disappointments and wrongs, and trying to get people to 
pity me.” 

He turned and looked back at poor Cramp’s tall and stalwart 
though rather loosely-built figure, and thought he could see feebleness 
of character in his very walk as he slowly sauntered away amid jostling 
perambulators, nursery maids, long-legged privates of the cavalry, 
artisans carrying babies, and lads smoking Sunday cigars. “I dare 
say I could be just as great a fool,” Christmas thought, “if I hadn’t 
him for a warning” ; and with this invigorating reflection he braced up 
his energies as with a tonic, and, determined to keep all brooding 
thoughts about himself as much as possible out of his head, he strode 
rapidly towards Portland Place. 

Mrs. Seagraves lived in a large, handsome, old-fashioned house. 
She had a good deal of money, and she might be called in one sense 
a young widow. [But no suitors came around her, for it was well 
known to all whom it might concern that Mrs. Seagraves would 
never marry again. A young Scottish girl of good family, and with 
a marvellously slender income, she had attracted the attention of a 
more than middle-aged barrister from London, a Queen’s Counsel 
in large practice at the Parliamentary bar, who during a visit to 
Edinburgh was charmed first with Miss Isabel Cameron’s skating, 
and next with her vivacious and delightful conversation. He married 
her and took her to London, and died ten years after, leaving her a 
considerable fortune, which, however, was to cease to be hers in the 
event of her taking a second husband. Mrs. Seagraves had not the 
most remote idea of making any such sacrifice. She was very happy 
with her freedom and her fortune ; and with her usual brisk communi- 
cativeness she told every one the condition on which she had her 
money, and her determination not to forfeit the money for any of the 
children of Adam. So she had no end of acquaintances and no 
beginning of suitors. 

Mrs. Seagraves’ house was crammed with pictures, busts, books, 
curiosities of all kinds, old china, Japanese fans, and such like. It might 
have reminded the visitor, as he entered, of one of the curiosity shops 
in Holborn which Thackeray so loved. The history of the fads of a 
whole generation or more might be traced out by a careful excavation 
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of the contents of that building. The investigator could dig his 
way down through stratum after stratum of whims embodied in sub- 
stantial remains. Mr. Seagraves had been fond of collecting pictures— 
old masters, or what he believed to be such—old engravings, and 
rare editions of books. He and his wife went to the East, and 
brought back.a perfect store of shawls, pipes, swords, and clothes of 
all kinds from Turkey and Egypt. Mrs. Seagraves took for awhile 
to potichomania, then to photography, then to collecting postage- 
stamps, then to bicycles, then to spiritualism and flower-drawings by 
spirits, then to old china, and then to articles from Japan. If you 
wanted the monuments of her energy and enterprise you did not 
even need to look round, for you could hardly help stumbling 
against them everywhere. The old masters which her husband had 
collected were gradually being edged out of their places by the 
revivalisms of a newer school which claimed an older origin. 
Round-faced Madonnas, with no particular expression about them, 
were impinged upon by gaunt demoiselles whose waists began 
immediately under their arms, whose gowns were of a dull tawny 
green, clinging to them like the wetted drapery of Canova’s figures, 
and who generally bore lilies in their hands. Even these latter 
new were threatened rather seriously by an invasion of almond-eyed 
and weak-coffee-complexioned beauties in robes as clinging, but of 
varied and gorgeous hues, who typified the contribution to European 
decoration made by the art of the land which had been until lately 
Christmas Pembroke’s home. 

Mrs. Seagraves’ Sunday evening receptions were generally well 
attended, but chiefly by people whom nobody ever saw anywhere 
else. They had a sort of little fame in their way—the power of 
which was exactly opposite in its quality to that of the heat of a fire, 
and increased proportionately with the square of its distance from the 
source. The people even in Cavendish Square probably had never heard 
of them, but French artists and poets had talked of them in Paris, 
and owing to the descriptions given by several correspondents of the 
journals, New York was under the impression that Mrs. Seagraves’ 
receptions were about the most remarkable thing in London, while 
Chicago firmly believed them to be the principal object of a visit to 
Europe. The people who went to them were not vapid people at all 
events. Everybody was more or less of an original ; had done some- 
thing remarkable, or at least ridiculous ; or had some theory or mis- 
sion; or led some school or had just abandoned and renounced 
some school ; or had views on Life and the Hereafter, or the marriage 
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contract, which the general run of his or her neighbours did not 
share. 

When Christmas entered the drawing-room it so happened that 
the first objects which met his eyes were the sparkling eyes of Miss 
Sybil Jansen. She was standing up near the chimney-piece talking 
to two or three persons, and with her back turned to the door. It 
was in the mirror over the chimney-piece that her eyes met those of 
Christmas. Miss Sybil immediately looked away, and turned with 
her side to the mirror. But presently Mrs. Seagraves glided amid 
her clinging draperies up to Christmas, and saying, “I am so glad 
you have come—lI do so want to introduce you,” drew him along by 
the hand, and presented him to Miss Sybil Jansen. 


(To be continued.) 


Vo1, XIV., N.S, 1875. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE SNOW: 
A WINTER IDYLL. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


By unseen mystic hands ; 
Wondrous are lilies of the lake, 
Pink shells of the sea sands. 


Oh, wondrous is the green deep grass, 
Forever bright and new, 

And wondrous on the grass-blades hang 
The crystals of the dew. 


The Rain is wondrous ; soft and slow 
Her measured footsteps chime ;— 
No touch is softer than the Rain’s 
In the sweet summer time. 


[You feel soft fingers tingling warm 
Across your brows and hair, 

And glancing up oft catch a glimpse 
Of eyes divinely fair ; 


A moment thus upon thine own 
They glimmer, then they fade, 

But thro’ the dim damp air there thrills 
The brightness they have made !] 


Wondrous are all the secret Shapes 
That silent come and go, 

But sweetest, blessedest of all 
Is the Spirit of the Snow ! 


A Spirit ever with blind eyes, 
And silent feet and swift, 

A Spirit white and beautiful, 
In the dark world adrift ! 





The Spirit of the Snow. 


To and fro, and up and down, 
She walks the Frozen. Sea ; 

Up and down, and to and fro, 
She wanders silently. 


For ’neath the kiss of her cold feet 
Grow flow’rs of strange: device, 

Yea, glittering drops of diamond dew, 
And lilies wrought of ice. 


Oh, she is fair, and very fair,— 
An Angel with blind. eyes, 
She walketh in that lonely air, 

Or croucheth low, and sighs. 


But when the summer days are here, 
And blow with warm sweet breath, 

She lies stone-still in the still North, 
Yea, in a trance of Death! 


Then o’er her bends the Phantom Frost, 
And doth not breathe nor stir, 

But holds his finger lean and cold 
Upon the lips of her! 


And this is when our grasses blow 
And pale sea-pinks unfold, 

And in the meres our lilies’ hearts 
Are heapen up with gold. 


And when the eight Winds rise and wail 
The Frozen Pole around, 

Where darkness like a vulture broods 
And brooding makes no sound ;— 


She wakens !—rises with low cry 
And stretches out her hands, 

While Frost, the silent Phantom Frost, 
Would clutch her where she stands. 


A brand of fire as red as blood 
Shoots from the thunder cloud ; 

The gods glare out with dreadful eyes 
Until she shrieks aloud ! 
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Southward she rusheth down the blast, 
She plungeth on thro’ night, 

Across the rayless Frozen Sea 
Her robes pass, flashing white. 


Far south she flies with swiftest feet 
And leaves the night afar, 

And slower, softer as she comes 
Her wingéd footsteps are. 


Until she gains these silent thorpes, 
Where men and women bide, 

And here with light around her head 
She faltereth, blind-eyed. 


She stretcheth out her hand so cold, 
And slowly gropeth now,— 

The world is white below her feet, 
Heaven blue above her brow ! 


See! as she slowly stealeth on 

The kirk-bells ring out clear ! 
Across her face there comes a gleam, 
And softly smiling, in a dream, 

She standeth still to hear ! 


[ We regret to say that the corrected proof of Mr. Buchanan’s ‘“* Faéry Reaper” 
arrived from the author last month too late forthe printer. vr “form” (line 
10, p- 313) vead “Farm,” and fur “ Paudiou” (footnote, p. 313) read 
*Pandion.”’ There were other errors, but they are quite unimportant. ] 





THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


T used to be said that a member of Parliament once ran into 
the study of the late Mr. Babbage, and begged the philo- 
sopher to tell him in six words all about his calculating 
machine. I know of a case in which the editor of a 

London paper was asked some years ago by a friend to write him a 
few lines explaining the Schleswig-Holstein question. There was no 
reason, therefore, for the writer of this paper to feel surprised when a 
few months ago he received a letter requesting him to make clear 
the principles and purposes of the two great American parties, the 
Republicans and the Democrats, to show in what manner they corres- 
ponded or contrasted with the political parties of England, to inform 
the questioner which of the two he, being an English Conservative, 
ought to sympathise with, and to do all this on the postcard which, 
to save trouble, the querist had enclosed. The feat was not accom- 
plished on the postcard, and it could hardly be accomplished very 
satisfactorily within the limits of this article. I only propose to tell 
the reader something about one of the two great parties, not to write 
the history of both, or of either. 

But it is well to say in the beginning that we may give up any notion 
of explaining the difference between Republicans and Democrats 
by any reference to our English Liberals and Conservatives. There 
has been, at least in the past, no possibility of such a comparison. 
Not merely were the issues different, but we have not in England 
any of the conditions out of which such issues could arise as those 
which were chiefly in dispute between the Republicans and Democrats. 
It may be that in the coming time the question of party controversy 
between them will prove to be principally that of Free Trade against 
Protection, and then of course we should have a controversy like 
that which lately raged among ourselves. But there are so many 
Free Traders among even the most influential of the Republican 
leaders and journals that I can hardly think the lines and names of the 
old parties will apply to this new division. It will probably create an 
entirely novel arrangement and nomenclature of factions. In any case, 
however, the past history of Republicans and Democrats receives no 
enlightenment from any comparison with Liberals and Conservatives. 
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We might as well compare Hvumpty Dumpty with Abracadabra—to 
use Mr. Mill’s illustration of a comparison essentially meaningless. 
Nor do the names Republican and Democrat convey in themselves 
any clear explanation of the nature and objects of the parties. 
There was a distinct historical source for the term Democrat when 
it first came to be applied ; but to try to work out the political mean- 
ing of each party now by a study of its name would be as futile an 
effort as to attempt to discover by intrinsic evidence whether, let me 
say, “Flying Scud” and “ Glendalough” were the names of yachts, 
racehorses, or coursing dogs. The divided objects of the great 
American parties, by whatever name they may have been called, are 
found in the political and the geographical conditions’of the country. 
The history of the United States illustrates so far a struggle between 
State Rights and the power of the Federal system, which ‘represents 
the country as a whole. This struggle, too, had always some 
immediate and practical object before it. The Southern States 
pressed to the utmost the doctrine of the rightof ‘each State to the 
absolute management of its own internal affairs because they wanted 
to be always secure of their slave system. The New England States 
called for an enlarged power of the Governmentand Congress over the 
whole Union because they felt that thus in the end must the slave 
system be put down. I am not going intoall this weary question 
once again. It has been settled long ago. Years have already 
passed since I saw Jefferson Davis's official residence in Richmond 
occupied by Federal soldiers ; since I was shown the ruins of Fort 
Sumter by the Federal commandant in Charleston, the city 
which holds the grave of John C. Calhoun, the parent of secession ; 
since I saw negro lawmakers in New Orleans. But the broad 
distinction of ends and means thus suggested will help the reader to 
keep his mind clear as to State Rights and Union Rights. 

The Democratic party, however, was not necessarily a slavery 
party. There would have been a Democratic party if there-had never 
beem a slave upon American soil. The name of the party.arose out 
of the strong sympathies which Jefferson and his followers felt with 
the doctrines of the French Revolution. Their opponents, who pre- 
ferred a more steady-going and Britannic system, called themselves 
Federalists ; a'*hough rather inclined to limit than to ‘extend the 
authority of the Central Government. The Democrats kept.on advo- 
cating extended suffrages, liberal admission of foreign citizens, and 
the election of judges by the people; which the Federalists were 
naturally led to oppose. The Federalists passed away, and their 
place, or something like it, was taken by the Whigs. Then the 
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question of slavery came to the front and brought out new parties. 
The Democrats of the North naturally went with the Southern slave 
party ; not that all the Democrats approved of slavery, but that they 
approved of State Rights, and thought Virginia and the Carolinas 
were entitled to do what they liked with their own. The Southerners 
made use of the Democrats, and between them they kept power in 
their hands. But then arose the Abolitionists, independent of both 
parties, and for a long time detested by both. The Abolitionists 
founded their party merely on the principle of opposition to slavery, 
and were willing rather to break up the Union than to allow the 
slaveowners to have their way and spread their system. It was 
clear that between these two parties, if they were unchecked, either 
the Union must be torn asunder or the Southerner must absolutely 
prevail. Therefore those who wished the preservation of the Union 
first of all, and who would have been glad to see slavery die out or 
be got rid of somehow—although they were not willing to root it out 
by central force—formed themselves into the Republican party. The 
Republican party took in the Abolitionists, but was not itself neces~ 
sarily Abolitionist ; just as the Democratic party took in the pro- 
slavery men, but was not itself necessarily pro-slavery. 

The growth of the spirit of secession led to a further modification 
of the old party arrangements. Many of the very best of the Demo- 
crats had been in favour of the doctrine of State Rights on principle, 
and because they believed it just. But when they found the slaveowners 
employing that principle as the means of getting up a rebellion they 
declared frankly their loyalty to the Central Government, and helped 
in the putting down of secession. They were called War Democrats ; 
and passed, most of them, gradually over to the Republican party. 
“IT was a Democrat when the word really meant something with us” 
said the venerable William Cullen Bryant once to the present writer. 
Mr. Bryant is now always ranked with Republicans, and will be of 
course a member of the organisation which calls itself Republican, so 
long as it keeps to the particular purposes which brought it into 
action, or so long as any of its original aims remain unaccomplished. 
But Mr. Bryant is a Free Trader as he was a Democrat. He was for 
State Rights so long as their assertion did not threaten the safety of 
the Union and claim the perpetuation of slavery: and he is for Free 
‘Trade as a first object of agitation when the danger which menaced 
the Union may be considered fairly out of the way. This single 
illustration will show how likely it is that new party lines are soon to 
be formed in the United States, and that even if the old names sur- 
vive they will soon have new meanings attached to them. 
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For the present we may divide the Democratic party into two 
classes: the men of principle and the “politicians.” In England 
a politician means a man engaged in politics; in the United States 
it means a man who trades in politics. During the war there was a 
section of the Democrats who really could be regarded as little else 
than confederates of the South stationed in New York and Washing- 
ton. But we are now dealing only with times of peace, and we may 
consider the Democratic party as divided between the men of prin- 
ciple and the politicians. It is on the latter class that the eyes of 
the world have been chiefly fixed. The men of principle are like men 
of principle everywhere. One peculiarity, however, seems to me 
common to all Democrats, as it seems to me, I know not why, 
common to all Tories. I think they are more genial persons in 
private life than their opponents. A distinguished English Liberal, 
now a peer, was accustomed in his earlier years, when in the House 
of Commons, to sit among the Tories. He explained that although 
he could not vote with them he found them better company. Pro- 
bably most of us would rather, politics apart, dine with a Tory than 
with a Liberal: with a Democrat than with a Republican. I may 
say so without suspicion of prejudice, for I am very Radical in 
England, and I was very Republican in America. Let any one who 
thinks he can.explain the thing philosophically try to do so; I cannot. 
But it appears to me beyond dispute that the Democrats are socially 
better fellows, as a rule, than the Republicans. Perhaps the latter 
are a little too austere and too much in earnest. They take life 
somewhat grimly. They grapple with its problems rigidly. They 
have a Puritanical dislike to the smaller and more genial vices. If 
a man is a rigorous anti-smoker he is sure to be a Republican. The 
personage who reproved Artemus Ward and bade him not to look 
upon the wine when it was red was certainly no Democrat. In the 
Democrats of the better class this means a genial and liberal hospi- 
tality, and a general appreciation of the enjoyments of life; in the 
worse and rougher classes it degenerates into coarse revelries and 
rowdyism. ‘“Shoddy,” I should say, is in the vast majority of cases 
Democratic. I happened once to be travelling to New York from 
some place west of Pittsburgh. ‘The train stopped for supper at the 
Pittsburgh station, and I noticed that one of my companions, a burly 
man with a white moustache and a jovial eye, indulged in a bottle of 
champagne—a rare sight at an American hotel-supper. When I 
made inquiry I was not surprised to hear that he was a famous or 
notorious New York Democrat and Member of Congress whose name 
is well known to all of us. He had a saloon carriage all to himself 
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that night, and smoked and drank champagne all the night through. 
This man, in his ostentatious and vulgar joyousness, was a very type 
of a certain class of Democrats. Of course only of a certain class. 
The educated member of the Democratic party is much like any other 
educated gentleman. The respectable leaders of the party were among 
the most earnest of the reformers who three or four years ago en- 
deavoured to purify the municipality of New York from the abomina- 
tions in which the rowdy Democrats had steeped it. But the Demo- 
erats have, unfortunately for themselves, generally had to fall back 
upon very questionable auxiliaries in order to hold the place in 
politics which they desired to maintain. They leaned upon the 
Southern slaveowners on the one side, and the New York mobs on 
the other. The men who could make themselves popular with mobs 
were always useful to the Democratic party, and could not con- 
veniently be snubbed even by its most dignified and distinguished 
members. 

The great stronghold of the Democratic party is, of course, the 
City of New York. Everybody has heard of Tammany Hall and 
knows that it is the head-quarters of the New York Democracy. It 
is to New York Democracy what Fanueil Hall in Boston is to 
Abolition and Republicanism, except that it is a good deal more, 
perhaps, of a vigorous reality and less of a mere symbol. ‘Tammany 
is a corruption of the name of Tammenund, a Delaware chief who 
enjoys a great legendary reputation as a wise ruler, a friend of order, 
and a protector of the whites. According to Fenimore Cooper he 
was sometimes called Tamendy, and, by some freak of posterity, was 
frequently spoken of as St. Tamendy, and, finally, St. Tammany. 
I have not, myself, the least idea why St. Tammany was ever 
chosen as the patron and protector of the Democratic party, unless, 
perhaps, that the motto of his life and his invariable advice to his 
tribe are said to have been “‘ Unite in peace for happiness, in war for 
defence”; and it cannot be denied that for many years the New York 
Democrats faithfully followed this precept in the conduct of their 
party. ‘Tammany Hall is a huge building standing in a fine spacious 
street which traverses Broadway at its centre, just near Union Square, 
where the great political mass meetings commonly take place. At 
Tammany Hall all the showy public meetings, the pageantries of the 
Democracy, are held, but the work of the party is done down town 
in the City Hall in the wards—in the “primary meetings,” as they 
are called, and in the bar-rooms of the Sixth Ward, the famous 
“ Big Sixth.” The affairs of the State of New York are managed at 
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Albany, the State capital, far up towards the source of the Hudson. 
I think the New York Democrat is to be seen (or was to be 
seen) to more glorious advantage in the Albany Legislature (the 
Legislature of the State of New York) than even in the vast white 
marble building on Capitol Hill, Washington. It would be worth 
going from New York to Albany to see him if the journey were not 
in itself worth a voyage across the Atlantic. What a river you ascend, 
through what scenery you pass, as you go from New York to Albany: 
It is a broader and brighter Rhine, truly without the ruins and the 
sacred memories of the Rhine, but with skies more pure and blue 
and glowing, and with foliage colours in autumn which the Rhine 
cannot show. I wonder if the world has a more lovely scene of the 
kind than that part of the Hudson on which the cadets of the great 
military academy at West Point look down? Such scenes we pass 
in going to Albany ; and we pass, too, the gentle rolling slopes «f 
the Catskill Mountains where poor Rip Van Winkle wandered. It 
is beautiful in autumn ; it is beautiful, too, in winter, when the sky is 
often of Italian blue, and the sun glitters on the hard snow, and the 
ice boats skim under their white sails along the glassy surface of the 
frozen river. So we come to Albany, a dull, Dutch-looking old town 
for the most part, with many red brick houses and orderly rows 
of trees; and in the State House where the Senate and repre- 
sentatives meet, and in the great hotel where all the legislators 
congregate, there is the New York Democrat, the politician, the wire- 
puller, the lobbyer, in his glory. How bustling he is, and busy, ani 
noisy, and good-humoured! Everybody rushes at him, buttonholes 
him, shakes hands with him, has some business or other to transact 
with him. At night, up to I know not what hour, the halls of the 
great hotel are alive, uproarious, streaming over with crowds of ever- 
moving and talking politicians. You could not find a quiet nook. 
It is like a camp on the eve of a battle. It is curious ; it is pleasant 
to look at for the stranger ; it used to be often a good deal more 
pleasant for one who had some friend or brother there. I have seen 
some emperors and kings, and I am familiar with the sight of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the House of Lords, but I never saw 
sO great a man, so admittedly and consciously great a man, as some 
leading Democratic senator in the hall of the Delavan House, the 
great hotel of Albany. 

But I am speaking of the days that are over, the tremendous days 
of Boss Tweed. I presume that now all or nearly all are gone, the 
old familiar faces. Where is the preux Charlemagne? the old French 
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poet Villon asks pathetically. I ask, Where is the great Boss Tweed ? 
Alas, he is a captive in the hands of his enemies. What a genius for 
political swindling he had; what a master of men he was! The 
other day a bankrupt maker of chairs, and then the absolute ruler of 
the municipal democracy of New York, the owner of millions of 
dollars, of horses such as Alcibiades might have longed for, and 
of one of the world’s great historic diamonds! I saw him (I had 
not the honour of knowing him) in his greatness. I saw him just 
above the horizon with a face like the round sun red-beaming through 
a fog, full of drink and vulgarity and joy. Oh! what a heart should 
I have to contemplate without emotion that elevation and that fall! 
I thought ten thousand six-shooters would have leaped from the back- 
pockets of ten thousand pairs of “pants” to avenge even a look that 
threatened him with insult! ‘Tweed was not an Irishman. ‘That 
supreme gift of mastery over men is hardly Irish. Tweed was from 
the land that gave life to John Law; he was a Scotchman. Ilis 
lieutenants and led-captains, his Conollys and Sweenys and the rest, 
were Irish. His only rival in ‘splendour and splash among the low- 
class Democracy in my time was the gorgeous young Vermonter, the 
man of vast shirt-front and blazing didmonds; the magnate who 
loved to drive four-in-hand when making his ordinary business calls 
in New York ; the owner of railways, fleets of steamers, opera-houses ; 
the lordly Sardanapalus of business and pleasure, who boasted that 
he kept two judges in his service, to say nothing of numberless other 
favourites—of course I mean the astounding “Jim” Fisk. Even 
when Fisk lay murdered people could hardly think of him in a tragic 
vein. The whole career of the man was too much mixed up with 
madcap mountebankery and buffoonery for any serious emotions even 
over his coffin. He plunged into real life as the clown in the panto- 
mime is supposed to do. He thrust millions into his pocket as openly, 
as grotesquely, as the clown thrusts in the sausages. He jumped 
through law, order, and decency as the clown jumps through some- 
body’s window. He bedizened himself in the uniform now of a 
colonel, and now of an admiral, just as the clown arrays himself in 
a woman’s bonnet and petticoat. I say deliberately that modern 
civilisation has never produced a more extraordinary character. No 
novelist could venture to paint him to the life: every critic would cry 
out over the seemingly monstrous exaggeration. He was Helioga- 
balus; he was Tony Lumpkin; he was Colonel Blood; he was 
George Hudson ; he was Robert Macaire. He had an extraordinary 
kind of ready, vulgar humour; a sort of genius for daring combinations ; 
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an imperturbable good temper; the brazen courage of a bravo 
and a buffoon ; and hashed up with all this, a strange, unsuspected vein 
of sentiment. The fat roystering voluptuary who used to boast that 
he possessed more odalisques than an Eastern Sultan lost his life be- 
cause of a sentimental quarrel about the good graces of a profligate 
woman. 

It seems almost superfluous to say that the vast majority of the 
Irish in America belong to the Democratic party. Be sure that 
among the swaggering senators and representatives at Albany (I pre- 
sume my readers are all aware that a member of the Senate of New 
York State, at Albany, is a very different person from a member of the 
Federal Senate at Washington) are many wanderers from the land 
which gave birth to the O’Mulligan. I think the name of the Demo- 
cratic party has a great deal to do with this. The Irish emigrant 
lands at Castle Garden, at the extreme lower end of Broadway, and 
he has hardly got his foot on the paving-stones when his fellow- 
countrymen and friends already established begin to make arrange- 
ments for serving and utilising him at once by conferring on him the 
dignity of citizenship. His mind is a blank as regards American 
politics, but he has a vague impression that at home a Democrat is 
opposed to an aristocrat—that is, to the landlord and the garrison of 
the Queen. Therefore when he is told that the right thing for him 
is to go with the Democrats, the idea at once commends itself to his 
principles. Probably the German emigrant is affected much in the 
same way by the sound of the word, which he associates with memories 
of the risings of 1848, of Lassalle, and of Karl Blind. But the 
German has never been petted and patted on the back, and made so 
much of by the politicians of the Democratic party as the Irishman. 
Probably the German influence is now more solid and strong than 
the Irish, but it has been of slow and steady growth. It has sprung 
up in the open air, uncared for almost, while the Irish vote has been 
nourished in a political hot-house. Many are the jokes which circu- 
late in New York about the modest pretensions of the Irish citizens. 
A great meeting, it is averred, of the Democrats of New York State, 
including most of their renowned leaders, men of fortune, political dis- 
tinction, old family names, was held, to make preparations for some 
anniversary banquet or other. A day was about to be fixed upon—a 
Friday —when a citizen froman obscure part of the room rose and called 
out, “‘ That won’t do, Mr. President ; the heft” (the bulk that is) “ of 
the Dimmocratic party don’t ate mate on Fridays!” The day for the 
festival was instantly changed. A deputation of long-established and 
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leading merchants of New York went, it is said, in the grand old days 
of the “ Ring,” to find fault with some arrangements made by an 
Irish officer of the municipality. The answer of that functionary was 
dignified and decisive : “ Av ye don’t like New Yark ye can lave it!” 
On St. Patrick’s Day the stranger saw with wonder that the whole 
business and traffic of the city were suspended by police regulations 
for hours, in order that the Irish procession might have undisturbed 
use of Broadway. In the days of the “ Ring” the Mayor of New 
York used to pass the procession in review as he stood on the steps 
of the City Hall, and to bedizen himself in a full suit of green for the 
occasion. Of this particular Democratic Mayor, whom I have now in 
my mind’s eye, I retain a peculiar memory. ‘lhe story is in itself 
a little significant. I had not been long in New York when an 
American gentleman, a friend of mine, came one day and told me of 
an odd mistake the Mayor had made in-regard to myself. An Irish 
Fenian, who bore a name rather out of the common, but not as I 
thought resembling my name in the least, had lately arrived in the 
city, and was to give a lecture on some subject in his particular line. 
The Irish Fenians had requested the Mayor to take the chair and 
introduce the lecturer ; and of course the Mayor had promised to do 
so. On the very day of the lecture the Mayor wrote to my friend 
begging for some account of the career and achievements of the 
Fenian lecturer. This at first puzzled my friend, who had never 
heard of the Fenian in his life before ; but as he read on the meaning 
dawned upon him. “I thought,” wrote the Mayor—or words to that 
effect—“ that your friend was only a literary man; but as he is 
a Fenian you must tell me something about him, so that I may intro- 
duce him properly.” Then my friend discovered that the Mayor was 
confounding the Fenian with my modest self, who, had I been then 
inclined to lecture, could not possibly have brought any influence to 
bear upon so powerful a personage as the chief magistrate of New 
York. It was too late to communicate with his worship, and I 
confess I felt curious to know how he would introduce the lecturer. 
The next morning’s papers showed that his worship did not allow 
himself to be much embarrassed by ignorance. He introduced the 
Fenian lecturer as his distinguished friend whose brilliant career as 
a patriot and an orator he had followed for years with the profoundest 
sympathy and interest, and whom, although the ocean had so long 
divided them, he always hoped to be able to introduce, as he now 
had the honour of doing, to the delighted citizens of New York, &c. 
&c. This versatile’ Mayor, I should say, was not an Irishman, but an 
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American ; a man of some education:and culture. He had no more 
scruple about acting in this way, to humour the Irish vote, than the 
Lovelace of a past age would have had about telling a few'gallant 
lies in order to make his way into the good graces of a vain and 
yielding woman. 

The Irishman in New York found himself in the: midst and under the 
guidance of some of the Political leaders whose names were: treasured 
memories to him in his own country. It is not to be wondered at 
if he readily adhered to the political party which they generally sup- 
ported. A few years ago there was.the eloquent, poetic, chivalrous, 
sadly-erratic Thomas Francis Meagher, a born talker—almost an 
orator ; the most splendid sentence-maker I can remember to have 


heard, some of whose picturesque sentences and phrases were as. 


strictly works of art as a cameo. Meagher was neither a writer nor 
a thinker; he was incapable of counsel, judgment, or even the 
semblance of deliberatizn. But he was brave, roystering, reckless, 
with a gift of spending rather than saving ; taking more trouble to 
mar his fortunes than another man would: have taken to make them. 
It was a pity he did not fall with so many of his Irish brigade when 
they charged with such splendid madness, again and again, up those 
hopeless heights at Fredericksburg. A dark might, a stumble on a 
steamer’s deck, and the rushing current of the muddy Missouri closed 
his once promising and bright career. Until the other day the Irishmen 
in New York had the counsels of John Mitchel, the most impracticable, 
paradoxical, disinterested of human creatures. 1 have more than once 


passed an hour or two in the editorial room of Mitchel’s journal in > 


New York, listening to him as he languidly sent out his strange, 


lrilliant conceits and paradoxes, and wondering why it happens so» 


often that your irreconcilable and remorseless revolutionist is a man 
of peculiarly gentle ways and feeble frame. I have seldom met a 
man more utterly lacking in physique, more wasted in frame, more 
languid in tone and manner than John Mitchel. A very keen and 
vigorous writer, and a peculiarly interesting talker, he is the poorest 
of public speakers. All the fire, the force, the quaint conceit, the 


audacious paradox, the sharp antithesis seem to fade and die the. 


moment he rises to address a public meeting. He is a man of 
varied reading, with a certain poetic vein in him. He reminds one 
of some of the literary prophets of the first French Revolution, a 
sort of Camille Desmoulins out of place.. It is but'justice to say: 
that his private character is stainless, that whereas he. might. have 
made himself rich again and again if he had condéscended to trade in. 
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politics, he is quite poor, that he loves his.country as a pagan Roman 
might have loved Rome, that he loves her even better than he loves 
paradox, and that he is as much an overgrown child in political 
affairs as Garibaldi himself. Another exile of 1848 who has taken 
up a different way of life is Richard O’Gorman, by far the most 
eloquent popular orator among the Irish Democrats, a man who 
has made a place for himself and plenty of money as counsei for the 
municipality of New York, and who now has lands and beeves. 
“We hung our harps on the willows” I heard him say once at a 
public dinner, when describing the settlement of his countrymen in 
New York, “but”—and he suddenly changed his voice from the 
grave to the humorous—* we did not by any means weep.” No, I 
should think not! It is but fair to Mr. O'Gorman to say that he was 
not implicated in any of the scandals of the famous “ Ring”; but as to 
weeping for his sojourn by the waters of Hudson, the tears live in an 
onion that should moisten that sorrow. Udi dene whi patria! ‘The nest 
that is very, very well feathered is, after all, not such a bad substitute 
for the parent nest! 

It seems to me rather a pity that Ben Butler should ever have gone 
over from the Democratic to the Republican ranks. He would have 
made for literary purposes an admirable type of a certain class of 
Iyemocratic politician—bold, brassy, unscrupulous, gifted with the 
sort of vulgcr vituperative eloquence which delights and controls 
mobs, pursuing steadily his partisan objects through whatever back 
slums and vile associations. I have in my mind another convert, 
too, from the Democratic party whom I should rather not name, 
seeing that he now holds an official position in Europe—one who is, 
or itis more fair to say was, what Macaulay would call “a darker and 
a fiercer spirit” than Ben Butler. ‘The career of this man during his 
Democratic days was that of a very Catiline of the slums. It was a 
career of turbulence, knavery, profligacy, and—the truth must be 
spoken—blood. His story written fairly out would startle most 
readers ; but it would not do, as I said in the case of Fisk, for fiction, 
because it would seem extravagantly unnatural and impossible. He 
has given up his Catiline career, however, and is now apparently 
settled down for respectability. Let him pass. I allude to his early 
career—well known to every American—only because it helps to 
illustrate a certain type of political adventurer by whom the Demo- 
cratic party did not, at least at one time, decline to be served. When 
this person was appointed to office under a Republican Administra- 
tion some of the Democratic journals kindly published a full and 
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detailed sketch of his early life, and defied the hero of the sketch 
or any of his Republican friends to challenge one of the statements. 
‘To this a leading Republican paper answered, not unfairly: “This is 
what the man was when he was in your service. This he has not 
been lately. You have nothing to allege against him during his years 
of service with us. ‘The time to have exposed his unworthiness was 
when to have cast him off would have relieved your party from dis- 
grace.” I must say that I think this illustrates the great weakness 
of the Democratic party in the past. It has been far too unscrupulous 
in its use of agents and instruments. I for one hope very sincerely 
that things may be different with it in the future, and that the new 
career which seems clearly before it may be led by better ways to its 


objects. 





THE PHYSIOLOGY OF ESPRIT. 
BY CAMILLE BARRERE. 


MONG the generic gifts—some say few, some say many, 

which characterise the French as a nation, esprit is, I 

think, the most distinct. It is inherent to the people ; 

it is to a greater or lesser degree part and parcel of 

two-thirds of Frenchmen. To find one of them devoid 
of so little as a spark of the gift is as uncommon as to alight on a 
German, however spectacled and metaphysical, bereft of a native 
sentimentality ; and abroad their company is generally sought for 
this gift of theirs, which affords so much pleasure at so little ex- 
pense. England, Germany, America have their own way of expres- 
sing funny things in telling words, of giving a light and humorous 
appearance to things that are often profound ; but this faculty is as 
far from resembling French wit as it can possibly be. And very 
naturally so. Each race has its own temperament, manners, and 
aspirations; some have impetuosity, passion, and want of logic: others 
are colder, more steady, more observant and reflective ; and the result 
of these faculties and dispositions is an intellectual effervescence that 
rises above literature like froth above a champagne bottle. The 
impetuous, buoyant, versatile have esprit; the cold, reflective, and 
observant have humour. Satire is within the range of both, but 
none can compete with each other on their own ground ; and while 
it is impossible to find in the whole history of French literature a 
man of Fielding’s bent, it is not less difficult to discover in English 
literature a writer like Voltaire. For my own part I have met many 
Engl shmen who possessed to the highest degree the gift of biting 
satire, and Frenchmen also ; but I never met, and I do not think any- 
body ever did, an Englishman gifted with csfr7¢ in its real sense, or a 
Frenchman possessed of the power of humour which belongs to his 
insular neighbour. 

It does not follow, however, that whereas the effervescence of mind 
of two nations so different as England and France is distinctly apart, 
either the English or the French are incapable of understanding and 
admiring their mutual faculties ; but it may be affirmed here without 
fear of contradiction that if they studied each other a little more than 
they do they would see clearly through national characteristics which 
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they have hitherto failed to understand. As far as Frenchmen are con- 
cerned it is well nigh hopeless to try and understand their life, their 
politics, their literature until one has become thoroughly familiar with 
the peculiar and complex aspect of their native wit. But some will 
say, French wit can be explained in a few words, in a mere phrase ; 
it is no more than the faculty of coining words, the power of turning 
an epigram, the sharpness of biting repartee. All I can say is that 
he who could in one, or two, or three concise phrases condense 
the theory of esfrit and show its multitudinous facets at one time, 
would be a man of wit indeed. But French wit is not so easily ex- 
plained off. The definitions of those even who have possessed it to 
a superior degree are neither too numerous nor too explicit. Villon 
the Bohemian poet, Montaigne the shrewd philosopher, La Fontaine 
the fabulist, Molitre the dramatist, La Rochefoucauld, Scarron, Piron, 
Fontenelle, Rivarol, Courrier, and a host of others of all times pos- 
sessed wit ; but although it obviously flowed from a common fountain 
it differed in aspect and tone in as many senses as there were men. 
Esprit of former times—not so much perhaps of the present day— 
is as a daintily cut diamond, each brilliant tablet of which demands 
elaborate showing off. 

According to Fénélon, wit is the offspring of good sense; on 
the other hand, his astute and profound contemporary, La Bruyére, 
pretends that wit consists in making others think that one is 
witty, and Voltaire is nearly of the same opinion. The author of 
the “ Maxims” has at hand another definition: wit, he thinks, is 
the best way of expressing a bright thought; and Rivarol, the 
brilliant pamphleteer of the French Monarchy, alleges that esprit is 
that which sees quickly, and glitters and strikes with the same rapidity. 
Remark that none of these sayings lack truth; neither Fénélon, La 
Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld, nor Rivarol, is far from the mark ; but they 
candidly and unwittingly give an idea of their own particular power 
of witticism, and all others do the same. We find, for instance, 
Dumas fi/s asserting, with that brilliant use of the paradox which be- 
longs to him only, that French wit consists in making foreigners 
believe that one is witty. This is mere byplay of words ; but as 
we alight upon Taine’s definition, we get something more satisfactory : 
“ Esprit,” says this eminent critic, “ has nothing of physical pleasure, 
which is contemptible because it is coarse. Far from this, it sharpens 
the mind and leads to the discovery of sundry delicate and pointed 
ideas ; the /izd/iaux teem with truisms on men, still more on women ; 
on low stations, still more on exalted rank; witticism is a way of 
philosophising stealthily and boldly, in defiance of convention, and 
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against power. Nor has esfri¢ anything in common with frank satire, 
which is ugly because it is malignant; on the contrary, it provokes 
good humour. People soon perceive that no harm is meant; if 
it stings, it stings like a bee, without venom; a moment after the 
joker has had his say he thinks no longer about it; he will, if neces- 
sary, make of himself the butt of his own epigrams, his chief desire 
being to cultivate in others and himself a sparkling flow of pleasant 
ideas.” This theory is happy in more than one respect, though, in 
spite of M. Taine’s assurances to the contrary, a Frenchman, how- 
ever well meant his epigrams may be, generally aims them at other 
people in preference to himself, and is not particularly charmed when 
they are returned. According to Taine, that esprz# which so essentially 
grows on French soil is none the less pungent for being understood. It 
lies everywhere: it is heard in the hut as in the drawing-room; it 
runs wild in the gutter as well as in the book; it brightens life and 
renders existence tolerable to the suffering poor, throws gleams of 
light into the darkest and most tragic events, appears in terrifying 
predicaments, travels from the battlefield to the death-bed and from 
the death-bed to the scaffold, and emerges from political and 
literary revolutions, from the rack, and from the horrible cells of the 
Bastille, as jaunty, as pert as ever, though not without slightly affecting 
the shape of the mould in which it has been imprisoned. These lumi- 
nous remarks and this bewildering forest of suggestions, though they 
render the task of definition more puzzling, afford an insight into the 
maze, and now we hold the thread we can pass from generalities to 
clearer definition. 
II. 

It is Schiller, I believe, who said that Germany could aspire to 
Roman strength and Grecian beauty, but never to Gaulish saz/ie. 
In thus denominating French wit, the great German gave its real 
appellation. sprit is essentially of Gau'ish origin. It springs from 
a prevailing and uncontrollable disposition throughout all classes of 
Frenchmen to be merry and make the best of human vicissitudes. 
This is in fact the great national feature of the French. They want to 
be sociable and happy and pleasing to themselves and to others ; they 
regard life with that quaint scepticism which belongs to southern 
nations ; and while they will not for a moment cease to labour, write, 
and hope for the benefit of civilisation, yet they wish to do so in 
the best possible circumstances ; if their fare is more than frugal they 
try to obliterate its coarseness with ingenious seasonings, and if they 
cannot do that they season it with dons mots; and they are so partial 
to that refined form that in the most relentless humour and in 
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formidable anger they are apt to be disarmed by a witty word. In 
the storm of revolution a well known priest belonging to the 
opposite party falls into the hands of a merciless rabble. “A la 
lanterne! A la lanterne!” shriek a thousand voices; and a rope 
and a ladder are procured; the priest is forced up the steps 
and the running noose is thrown round his neck; but he turns 
coolly upon the crowd. “Gentlemen,” he says, “you are going 
to string me up to this lamp-post; do you think you will see the 
better for it?” The sally saves the man’s life; the people roar, 
and almost carry in triumph the enemy they were going to lynch but a 
moment before. And all this for a well-timed mof. It is that 
quenchless feeling which prompts Villon to make fun of himself, and 
write an epigram on his corpse just after he has been sentenced to be 
hanged ; it inspires the youngest of the Girondins, Ducos, as he 
ascends the steps of the scaffold, and it flits on the lips of the 
formidable Danton in the executioner’s cart. Guatimozin, had he 
been a Frenchman, would have coined a joke while they were roasting 
him, and Galileus would have quizzed the inquisitors, even had he 
known that he was to be burnt for it. Scarron is never so epigram- 
matic as when he speaks of cripples, and Molitre is especially 
sarcastic on deceived husbands. The passion of the French for 
esprit is such that they will make large sacrifices for the mere sake of 
indulging it, were it only for a second. We have seen a furious mob 
giving up a victim because the victim amused them; we now sce a 
financier who receives the visit of a prodigal marquis, well known for 
his habit of borrowing money, known still better for his habit of never 
returning it: “Sir,” says this dangerous person to the financier, “ I 
shall astonish you; Iam the Marquis of So-and-So. You do not 
know me, and yet I come to borrow five hundred louis of you.” 
“Sir,” retorts the man of money, willing to sacrifice a large sum rather 
than not have his say, “sir, I shall astonish you still more; I d 
know you, and yet I'll lend you the money you want.” The full 
strength of the national infatuation is contained in this last trait, for 
what inducement, save that of gaining the benefit of a hearty laugh, 
could persuade a financier to part with his money ?* 


* As this article, should the writer enlarge on the subject of subtlety of expression, 
might degenerate into a question of grammar, it may be as well to make a not 
of the difference that exists between certain uses of the word esprit. Avoir de 
Vesprit (to possess wit) and montrer de l’esprit (to show wit) are quite different 
things. The first expression implies qualities such as good sense, judgment, 
intelligence, and, above all, tact ; in short, he who “possesses wit ” knows what 
he has to do and to say; but the gift does not include quickness of observation 
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Esprit is, then, the quintessence of refined fun ; but because it is 
hght and buoyant and gay it does not follow that it lacks grace ; and 
because it is graceful, it does not follow that it wants earnestness and 
profundity. Two of the attributes of estrit are finesse and concise- 
ness ; and when its primitive uncouthness wears off in the handling 
of good society, it becomes supremely elegant and delicate ; and, 
according to the fancy of the wit, it acquires peculiar piquancy 
without losing its original stamp ; it becomes burlesque in a Scarron, 
lofty and temperate in a La Rochefoucauld, exquisitely delicate in a 
Hamilton or a Marivaux, and biting, @ 7emporte-pidce, to use a French 
expression, in a Rivarol or a Paul-Louis Courrier. But to whatever 
use each of these men may put wit, they seldom, if ever, violate the 
canons of good taste or compromise esprit in brutality. They are 
swordsmen, not boxers. Sometimes they strike with the dagger, 
but they do not turn the weapon in the wound. They tap at a 
window, but they do not break the glass ; and if perchance they 
blend esprit with the pitiless cruelty of satire, as when Voltaire, for 
instance, takes his whip and lashes the Jesuits, it is done neatly, 
zsthetically, with the grand airs of a gentilhomme. At certain epochs 
this natural inclination of esprit towards elegance and delicacy has 
gone beyond the mark ; it has landed in mannerism and affectation. 
The poets of the sixteenth century and of the beginning of the next 
age became effete by dint of over-refinement; and as, after the 
English Restoration, it was some time the fashion to affect the par- 
ticular kind of espri# then prevalent at the Court of the young Roi 
Soleil, it lett a passing mark on the English literature of the time. 
Esprit, however, has the elasticity ofa clown ; it can be twisted into all 
kinds of shapes, however distorted ; but sooner or later it resumes its 
primitive aspect, and loses nothing of its graces for being momentarily 
disfigured. This aspect of esprit is no doubt that which gains the 
contempt of the Germans for it, generally speaking ; they imagine that 
it is wholly made up of thoughtlessness and show. As a consequence, 
they admire French writers considered by Frenchmen as beneath 
contempt, and despise writers admired in France. They rave about 





and repartee and a brilliant and clever display of quaint or original ideas—a gift 
which belongs to the expression aveir de l’esprit. One may show wit and 
nevertheless be deficient in those qualities that constitute wit in the other sense. 
Hence the difference between ux homme d’esprit and un homme spirituel. The 
one is the master of a situation which it may be beyond the powers of the other to 
command. Readiness of wit, with a certain amount of brilliancy, may belong to 
a man intellectually inferior; and in society a man of genius who may be wanting 
in this faculty, as most men of genius are, shall cut a poor figure beside him. 
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Pigault-Lebrun, thereby showing that their comprehension of real 
esprit is as obtuse as Bulwer’s when he said that Paul de Kock was 
the witty Frenchman par excellence. 

This foreign estimate is profoundly erroneous ; for if, as was said 
before, the lightness and grace of esfri#/—its outward garb, in fact— 
conceal its more serious qualities, these qualities exist nevertheless. 
Esprit has done much for progress, and it has helped to overthrow 
many fallacies and barbarian theories of the past ; it has been more 
effective against superstition in the hands of Pascal, Voltaire, 
and Diderot than hundreds of quarto volumes of the most con- 
clusive philosophy. Who could seriously deny the influence of esprit 
on men and things throughout French history? Would Voltaire’s 
power have been as mighty if he had not been witty? and was 
not his wit the very essence of logic? One of Voltaire’s epigrams 
was more telling than all the ponderous preachings in the world. 
And why? Merely because it contained in a concise, nervous, and, 
at the same time, amusing formula what no preachings could expound 
so shortly and interestingly. And it was not because he knew that the 
sway of esprit was supreme that Voltaire used it; esprit was a second 
nature in Voltaire, and it was precisely that highly developed faculty 
of the intellect which enabled him to descry ridicule and shameless 
effrontery, and to hold them up to laughter and indignation in his own 
splendid style. Thought may, therefore, be described as inseparable 
from esprit. The only difference between thought under another 
garb and thought construed by esfr## is that the latter is more rapidly, 
more forcibly conveyed and less laboursome than the other. Let me 
use a simile which will more aptly convey a clear idea of this 
difference : between thought expressed with and without espri¢ there 
is the divergence that exists between French and English political 
progress. ‘The French see their object soon, and no sooner have they 
caught a glimpse of it than they want to strike a bee line to it; on 
the other side, the English see less quickly, but—-more practical and 
politic—they prefer, in order to attain the same object, the safety of 
roundabout ways to the dangers of the straight line. This earnestness 
of French wit has been ever manifest ; it was as distinct in the 
good-natured Montaigne as in the keen La Bruyére, in St. Evremond 
as in Vauvenargues. But this seriousness, even in the greatest, has 
been sadly marred by a tendency towards distrust, even of themselves. 
‘Taking the French as a whole, hardly have they raised an idol when 
they cannot resist the temptation of deriding it, or, rather, they yield 
to a feeling of self-distrust, asking of themselves whether, in spite of 
the evidence of their reason, such a lofty man is really great after all. 
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Hardly have they rendered homage before they turn the idol into 
ridicule ; parody inevitably treads on the heels of admiration, and its 
mockery is proporiionate to the sincerity of the admiration. To 
quote only one instance, there are few men who have been more 
ridiculed than Victor Hugo, albeit he is the man whom Frenchmen 
of to-day are the most proud of. However, this eccentricity, which, 
perhaps, springs from a bent towards irreverence, which is in the nature 
of the French, is kept within reasonable bounds ; and if the scoffers 
show disrespect for men and things they are withal disposed to 
respect, they do not lose the sense of truth, and, sooner or later, they 
render justice and laugh at themselves for laughing at that which 
deserved their respectful attention. 

But if, on the other hand, I am told by those who may be disposed 
to inquire in what qualities esprit is deficient when compared with the 
corresponding wit of other nations, that French wit is rather the 
attribute of intellect than of fee/éng, I heartily concur with them. It 
requires no great perspicuity to discern that esfri# comes wholly from 
the head, while humour springs from the heart. Humour, that 
admirable faculty which begets our unqualified admiration of a Heine 
or a Dickens, admits of pathos as well as of mirth ; whereas esprit is 
altogether incompatible with emotion. As an example, take Voltaire, 
the Aomme d@esprit in the most complete sense of the term: you will 
search in vain in his numerous works of philosophy, history, 
tragedy, and fiction for a single spark of sentiment and heartfelt 
emotion. French wit is neither melancholy nor contemplative ; its 
principal qualities, which have been enumerated above, are opposed 
to poetic sentiment and passionate exaltation. Heinrich Heine, if my 
recollection is right, has somewhere written a page to that effect. If 
my previous definition of the essence of French wit be accepted, then 
is an end of any question as to the limits of its qualities, for that 
essence is a national yearning for mirth and pointed sayings: and this, 
of course, excludes all sentiments likely to cause pain or in any way 
ruffle the state of enviable felicity which the French endeavour to 
attain. sprit, in fine, is incompatible with the study of the human 
heart, and French novelists like Balzac and George Sand have 
proved it by forgetting to be witty, not for want of esfr/#, but rather 
because they had no time to have any. frit is inseparable from 
ideas, but it is beyond the pale of passions. 


III. 


As a matter of course, French esprit has not always affected the same 
appearance. It is only natural that passing through so many hands, 
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and wading through such disturbed episodes as the history of the 
Frenchman is composed of, it should become more or less trite, or 
piquant, or subtle. This unfortunate world of ours has at all times 
been so sheepish, in the sense of Rabelais, that the most 
serious of men have always been influenced by fashion. Fashion 
in dress, fashion in ideas, fashion in literature: it is all the same. 
The world wears clothes of a certain cut because His Highness sports 
such ; the world dotes on a certain style of literature, or a certain 
style of religion; all for fashion. And yet the clothes may be 
ridiculous, the literature unhealthy or tumid, and the religion a 
palpable miscarriage of belief. Likewise has wit played the sheep 
and sacrificed to transient mania. In the times of Montaigne and his 
contemporaries it was wholly pure—a shade too uncanny perhaps ; 
slightly deficient in that flower of elegance which it acquired at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. The mot pour rire was bluff and 
hearty. The epigrams were naked, and were exhibited to the world 
with candid effrontery. Our ancestors were of sterner stuff than we ; 
periphrase was all but proscribed, and garbled truths unknown. 
£Esprit emerged from the hands of the Sire de Brant6me and Marguerite 
de Navarre rather maltreated, but still in possession of the broad 
good sense and free expression of olden times; it became more 
polished in the reign of Louis the Beloved, but remained in spirit 
what it had been under Marot and Regnier, until La Fontaine 
appeared. La Fontaine, like Molitre, was a Gaul all over; 
his fables are replete with quaint epigrams, and his tales, strongly 
seasoned as they are with Gaulish se/, maintain the traditions of 
the old chroniclers. The war of La Fronde came, and with it a 
slight alteration in the aspect of esfrit. Wit assumed a more jaunty, 
piquant style; it was warlike, slightly chivalrous, and, as it were, 
turned up its moustache. For the first time, also, it openly invaded 
politics ; pamphlets were full of it, and Louis the Fourteenth, who 
was but poorly provided with the national gift, but who knew how 
dangerous witty men are to autocrats, hanged a score or so of 
hommes @esprit. This effectually quieted popular sarcasm, which was 
already attacking Royalty after dividing the Court, and esprit was left 
to wander around the republic of letters. La Bruyére studied his 
countrymen; Molitre and Regnard caricatured them before the foot- 
lights; Madame de Sévigné took down the ridicules of Versailles in 
her quiet, candid way. Saint-Simon wrote his memoirs, and Pascal 
began his campaign against the Jesuits. Then esprit fell hopelessly 
low, and after being affected became stinted and hectic; but it rose 
again more brilliant than ever with the advent of the philosophers 
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of the eighteenth century, in spite of Louis the Fifteenth and his lewd 
courtiers. £spfrit was never more flashing and earnest than in this 
century of renovation. Diderot, d’Alembert, Vauvenargues, Voltaire, 
carried it to a climax of brilliancy. It warred valiantly with the 
priests and the nobility. 

A tremendous catastrophe uprooted the old régime. The Revolution, 
fomented by the wit of the Voltaires, the Montesquieus, the Diderots, 
overthrew the monarchy. For a time literature was swamped. LZsfrit 
during this crisis took refuge in political satire. Camille Desmoulins, 
Chamfort, Rivarol, were terrible athletes, and their wit was entirely 
divested of anything like urbanity: it was brilliant, quick as light- 
ning, and pitiless. The laughter of these hommes desprit was 
formidable. One felt that each of their scathing epigrams might 
cost them their heads, and no quarter was offered or given. When 
Napoleon appeared esprit made another partial disappearance, at 
least in the highest spheres, the great Emperor sharing Louis the 
Fourteenth’s dislike for epigrammatists. The dead calm continued 
after his exit ; France was still panting, and but just out of his grip, 
and Frenchmen momentarily forgot to be witty. But another 
tremendous pamphleteer of the revolutionary school, Paul-Louis 
Courrier, stirred his countrymen up. The reign of Louis Philippe 
was exuberant in wit. The generation of 1848 proved one of the 
most admirable—if not the most admirable—that ever appeared on 
the soil of France; the renovation of literature which then took 
place was rapid and irresistible; but it required tempering ; esprit 
took care of that. It restricted the Romantiques within proper 
bounds, and for the first, and perhaps for the last time, it threw some 
of its spice into a poet’s cup. Alfred de Musset was the favoured 
mortal. And now, at the present time, despite all that has occurred 
to make Frenchmen weep rather than laugh, esfrétis still paramount. 
In prose it is vivacious as ever; in the drawing-room it is more 
subtle, perhaps, than it was in its brightest phases ; the old forgiving 
spirit makes Frenchmen condone the misdemeanours of many an 
unprincipled journalist, of many immoral authors, because they are 
witty. The gamin is as readily impertinent and cunning as of yore, 
and idols are still ridiculed with the utmost pertinacity. There is 
but one dark point in the picture: the stage gradually loses the wit 
of Beaumarchais, and accepts that of operette writers; parody is 
thick, fun is coarse, situations are in bad taste. After dwelling in 
things, wit on the stage threatens to dwell in mere words. But 
esprit has seen worse days, and when it becomes extinct it shall be 
when France is no longer on the map of Europe. 





IN SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. 


AY SHARP drive through the clear crisp frosty February 
air brought us from an old-world Warwickshire village 
to Stratford-on-Avon. We had been spending a little 
time in Shakespeare’s country. Our oldest friends in 

the country side could hardly say that they had discovered fresh 
Shakespeare facts, but they sometimes imagine that they have found 
new readings and traditions of facts. At any rate, they have some 
local facilities for gauging the extent of Shakespeare’s influence. 
Until one goes to Stratford-on-Avon one’s ideas of the dramatist 
are impersonal ; the localities help us to make out his individuality. 
February is hardly the time for sight-seeing, though the sights are 
quite independent of season and weather. We found, however, that 
the Princess Helena had been only a few days before us. Altogether 
ten thousand two hundred pilgrims had entered their names at 
Shakespeare’s shrine during the vear 1874. A very large proportion 
of the visitors are Americans. If the public had not purchased the 
poet’s birth-house in the “ nick of time,” the Americans would have 
transferred it bodily across the Atlantic. They have put up a big 
statue in the great park.at New York, and the other day they sent 
over a photograph of it to the Museum. The other day, also, the 
Weimar compatriots of Goethe sent a mutually-congratulatory address 
to the Stratford-on-Avon compatriots of Shakespeare. Stratford-on- 
Avon after a fashion subsists upon Shakespeare. He is fire and 
physic, board and lodging, to a considerable proportion of the town. 
Stratford has some industries as the centre of an important 
agricultural district, excelling in beer, of which Shakespeare did not 
apparently think much in his own time; but its staple industry is 
Shakespeare. The myriad visitors leave behind them myriad coins. 
‘There is only one disagreeable monetary recollection connected with 
“the bard of all time.” The Tercentenary was a financial failure. 
It was considered rather absurd at the time, and those who 
guaranteed the expenses have had to put their hands in their pockets. 

‘There are many ways in which one sees at Stratford-on-Avon the 
great substantial importance of Shakespeare. The church, like so 
many other Warwickshire churches, is magnificent. But it sorely needs 
to be restored. The Freemasons of England, out of the large sums at 
their disposal, have resolved to restore it magnificently, and we 
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expect soon to hear that the works have been commenced. It is 
known that Shakespeare’s bones have long dissolved in dust; but the 
adjuration on his nameless stone not to disturb him will be 
respected. The bust ought carefully to be examined, for we know of 
no engraving that exactly reproduces it. ‘The cast of countenance is 
not so much intellectual—as the engravings give it—as distinctly 
mirthful. It is the most valuable and authentic of Shakespearian 
monuments. A friend who has resided for many years in the locality 
says that he meets sometimes at Stratford, and nowhere else, with 
faces of the Shakespeare type. Another instance of veneration for 
Shakespeare is afforded by some works now in progress at New 
Place. This is, of course, nothing more than the site of Shake- 
speare’s house, which the wretched Gastrell pulled down because it 
was unfairly rated. The legend is that Gastrell afterwards left the 
town at midnight, in fear of the hatred and execrations of the 
populace. 

Mr. J. O. Halliwell lately discovered an old well, choked up with 
rubbish. He has had the well opened up and the rubbish sifted four 
times on the chance that some little trifle, perhaps a scrap of paper, 
perhaps a tobacco stopper, might be unearthed. Up to the 
point of our visit there were no results to show. The indefatigable 
Mr. Halliwell’s latest contribution to the Shakespeare Museum is the 
gift of many volumes of MS. notes on the plays, the key of which he 
keeps in his own charge, and they are not to be examined till after 
his lifetime. Shakespeare’s mulberry tree, less fortunate than Milton’s, 
which we lately saw in a state of fine preservation in the garden of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, was destroyed by the ruthless Gastrell ; 
enough snuff-boxes were made out of the wood to indicate a forest ; 
but the scion is in prosperous life. The chapel next door to 
Shakespeare’s house, the Guild Chapel or Chapel of the Holy Cross, 
where Shakespeare is supposed to have daily attended in his last 
days, is grievously in want of repair. It is, perhaps, the only building 
whose exterior is exactly that of Shakespeare’s time. If the Free- 
masons do the church, it is hardly too much that the townspeople 
should do the chapel. Another reminder of Shakespeare has just 
vanished. ‘The little theatre of Stratford-on-Avon is now no more. 
People still point out the spot where the youthful Shakespeare first 
saw the strolling actors; but Stratford cannot now witness any per- 
formance of its great author’s plays. 

We go about Shakespeare’s country. That at least is unaltered : 
the same tender greens, the same delicate skies as met the poet’s 
gaze in earlier and later years. It is well-timbered, well-watered ; the 
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deep rich soil of the very midst of the Midlands, “a garden of the 
Lord.” The immemorial swan still floats on the Avon, “ floats 
double, swan and shadow.” We pass over Clopton Bridge, built by 
the apprentice who became Lord Mayor of London, and we know that 
Shakespeare must have passed that bridge as he fled to the capitai, 
and have taken a last look for many years of the valley of the Avon 
to its uplands. The river is full of fish, and there are pleasure boats 
upon it, and we think how pleasant it would be to float through this 
quiet English scenery on a summer day. ‘The Avon is not so slow 
and dull as the Leam which falls into it from the fashionable 
watering-place some ten miles off, nor yet swift and deep as the 
Severn, into which it serenely glides. Shakespeare appears to have 
noted and gathered up some of the best characteristics of the sweet 
and simple iocal scenery. A distinguished naturalist, the Rev. G. 
Henslow, was lately in the neighbourhood, and he found in Michel- 
more meadow nearly every wildflower mentioned in the poet’s writings. 
The Stratford people will point you out a “bank whereon the wild 
thyme blows.” A chemist lately paid sixty pounds a year for the flowers 
on and about it for his essences. There, then, are the villages of 
which Shakespeare wrote :— 

Piping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 

Haunted Hillborough, hungry Grafton, 

Dudging Exhall, Papist Wicksford, 

Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bidford. 

We quote the lines pace Mr. Dyce, who opprobriously rejects them. 

It is said that some of the villages still retain these characteristics, 
but it is to be hoped that Exhall does not exist in everlasting 
dudgeon. The Museum abounds with pictures and reliques of these 
localities. Between Bidford and Stratford is the famous crabtree 
beneath which Shakespeare and the “‘ Brotherhood of Topers” tradi- 
tionally bivouacked for the night when defeated in the drinking 
bout. Shakespeare survived to “arrange” himself, “ purge and live 
cleanly.” Anne Hathaway’s cottage attracts thousands of visitors to 
that romantic spot, though it is to be feared that for Shakespeare 
himself the romance went out; he was still a youth when she 
was middle-aged, and we are afraid that she had no place in the 
long procession of beautiful forms which passed before the poet'’s 
mental eye. 

But none of the villages equal in interest Charlecote and Hampton 
Lucy: Charlecote, in the park of which Shakespeare slew the deer, 
and Hampton Lucy, where the Lucy of that ilk committed him to 
durance vile. The tradition of the neighbourhood, however, persis- 
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tently frees Shakespeare from the imputation of poaching. The asser- 
tion is, that the land over which he was shooting was a veritable no 
man’s land—it had not been taken in—and Shakespeare was simply 
asserting the right of free forestry. It was not, therefore, as a poacher, 
but as an assertor of popular rights that he incurred the enmity of the 
great man of the neighbourhood. Sir Walter Scott was told by the 
Lucy of that day that Charlecote Park was certainly not the park 
where Shakespeare killed the deer. The story is that the keepers 
arrested Shakespeare and tied him down on a bed in a barn, known 
still as Shakespeare’s barn, for the night. There is a farmer in the 
hamlet of Fulbrook who triumphantly shows a sideboard which, not 
sO many years ago, was made out of the bedstead whereon Shake- 
speare was supposed to have been bound. The recumbent figure 
of the poet’s persecutor lies in the Lucy Chapel at Charlecote. 
Close by, among other Lucy memorials, is the monument by Bernini 
to a later Lucy and his wife. This is one of the most exquisite 
monuments we have ever examined. The untitled Lucy family belong 
to the great historic county houses of Warwickshire. It was the 
most unlucky event in the family history that they were brought into 
antagonism with the humble youth who has given them such a 
peculiarly unpleasant kind of immortality. A Lucy who died a little 
while ago, a great squire-parson, was a benefactor of the neighbour- 
hood. He built at his own charges the handsome bridge over the 
Avon by which we enter Hampton Lucy. In Shakespeare’s time 
there was no bridge, and the traveller had to go four or five miles 
round. Seen from afar, as you approach Hampton Lucy, is the 
beautiful cathedral-like structure of the new church, mainly built at 
the expense of this squire-parson and others of the Lucy family. It is 
one of the finest country churches in England, if not the very finest. 
The grand apsidal porch—Sir Gilbert Scott’s—was erected some five 
years ago. All about are the examples of the three fishes, the lucies, or 
pikes, the arms of the family. We have been favoured with the MS. 
of the inscription on the squire-parson’s tomb, which says truly enough 
“‘Cujus pietatis ergo Deum, consanguineos, vicinos, et hic et alibi, 
nos desunt monumenta.” The inscription concludes with words 
which he himself wished might be used :—“ Non sibi vixit.”. The 
“alibi” refers to the large sums he contributed for the restoration of 
St. David’s Cathedral. One of the Lucy squires, not long after 
Shakespeare’s time, built and endowed a grammar school. The grounds 
of the master’s residence slope gently down to the side of the Avon. 
On the whole the Lucy family have dealt well by their Warwickshire 
district. There is no malice, as M. Guizot pointed out, in the way in 
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which Shakespeare handles Justice Shallow, albeit that he makes the 
louse do duty for the lucy. He takes up the character, plays with it 
after his manner, gets an infinity of humour out of it, and passes 
on. We have advanced along the line. The Shallow of our age, 
after passing through a kind of Squire Western phase, culminates in 
the good squire-parson Lucy who built the new bridge and reared the 
cathedral-like church of Hampton Lucy. 

A secondary interest has grown up in Stratford respecting the 
many remarkable men who have made a pilgrimage to the scene. 
The low roof of the room where Shakespeare is assumed to have 
been born is nearly covered, like walls and windows, with signatures. 
Thackeray's neat autograph, though only pencilled, is clearly visible, 
but Byron’s has disappeared. Sir Walter Scott wrote with a diamond 
on the glass, but some idiot has scribbled straight across his signa- 
ture. The visitor most in favour at Stratford is Washington 
Irving, and not without reason, as he brings shoals of pilgrims: from 
the States. Geoffry Crayon did much also to instruct the British 
public in things pertaining to Shakespeare. The hostel where he 
stayed is known as Washington Irving's room ; we were invited as a 
great honour to sit in the chair where he had reposed his august form : 
and finally—hero-worship could hardly go a stage further—the poker 
was introduced, solemnly wrapped up, with which the great author had 
condescended to poke the fire. Nearly all the commentators en masse 
have stayed in the neighbourhood and explored all the ins and outs. 
We do not think Johnson made any personal investigation, and he 
would not come down with Garrick at the Jubilee. Malom, Stevens, 
Dyce, all the critics, have been there. Rowe says of Betterton that 
his “ veneration for the memory of Shakespeare . . . engaged 
him to make journey into Warwickshire on purpose to gather up what 
remains he could of a name which he had in such great veneration.” 
Poor Betterton picked up very little, though Shakespeare’s grandchild 
was still living and had property at Stratford. That journey into 
Warwickshire, which once seemed formidable, is now a pilgrimage of 
tens of thousands yearly. Poor J. C. M. Bellew ought to be men- 
tioned among the later pilgrims. About a dozen years ago he produced 
a book on Shakespeare’s House, exhaustive and exhausting, but he 
popularised the information about Shakespeare’s family which Mr. 
Halliwell had confined to the dozen or fifty copies of costly fr 
similes. 

We dare not hint at the heresy which entertains doubts about Shake- 
speare’s birthplace. But New Place was his undoubted home, and 
we have the authentic site. That wretched Gastrell did not after all 
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pull down Shakespeare’s real house. He pulled down the house 
which had been built on the site of the real house. Betterton at 
least established the fact, from researches that came within living 
memory, that here Shakespeare spent his days “in ease, retirement, 
and the conversation of his friends.” Without doubt, too, he here 
produced some of his most rapid and best writing. Not a single 
heirloom has come down to us, only his copy of Montaigne. We 
have just six signatures, five of them being to legal documents. The 
most interesting is the signature to that will made “in perfect health 
and memory” a few months before his death. The language in his will : 
“T commend my soul into the hands of God my Creator, hoping and 
assuredly believing, through the only merits of Jesus Christ my 
Saviour, to be made partaker of life everlasting,” has been a theme 
for the episcopal commentators, Archbishop Trench and Bishop 
Wordsworth. Who would not desire to have such an earnest, loving 
record as Ben“Jonson gave him: “I loved the man and do honour his 
memory, on this side idolatry, as much as any: he was indeed honest 
and of an open and free nature”? There are no dark mysteries, no 
secretiveness, no involutions here of character in the broad-browed, 
myriad minded man. Shakespeare naturally turned towards the sun- 
light and was “of an open and free nature.” 





IN THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 
BY MADAME CH. HUNDREDS. 


F in the great hall at four o’clock.” 

Those were Chiltern’s words to me as he hurried off 
after luncheon, and here we were in the great hall, but 
True, it 
was half-past four, and he is such a stickler for what he calls punctu- 
ality, and has no sympathy with those delays which are inseparable 
from going out in a new bonnet. One of the strings—but there, 
what does it matter? Here we were standing in the great hall, 
where we had been told to come, and no one to meet us. There 
was a crowd of persons standing before the entrance to a corridor to 
the left of the hall. Two policemen were continually begging them to 
stand back and not block up the entrance, so that the members who 
were passing in and out (I daresay on the look-out for their wives, 
so that they should not be kept here a moment) might not be in- 
convenienced. It is really wonderful how careful the police about 
Westminster are of the sacred persons of members. If I cross over 
the road at the bottom of Parliament Street by myself I may be run 
over by a hansom cab or even an omnibus, without the slightest 
compunction on the part of the police on duty there. But if Chiltern 
happens to be with me the whole of the traffic going cast and west 
is stopped, and a policeman with out-stretched hands stands waiting 

till we have gained the other side of the road. 

We were gazing up with the crowd at somebody who was lighting 
the big chandelier by swinging down from somewhere in the roof a 
sort of censer, when Chiltern came out of the corridor and positively 
began to scold us for being late. I thought that was very mean, as | 
was just going to scold him ; but he knows the advantage of getting 
the first word. He says why were we half an hour late? and how 
could he meet us there at four if we had not then left home? But 
that’s nonsense. Chiltern has naturally a great flow of words, which 
he has cultivated by close attendance upon his Parliamentary duties. 
But he is mistaken if he thinks Iam a Resolution and am to be 
moved by being “ spoken to.” 

We walked through a gallery into a hall something like that in 
which Chiltern had kept us waiting, only much smaller. This was 
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full of men chattering away in a manner of which an equal number of 
women would have been ashamed. There was one nice pleasant-look- 
ing gentleman carefully wrapped up in an overcoat with a fur collar and 
cuffs. That was Earl Granville, Chiltern said. I was glad to see his lord- 
ship looking so well and taking such care of himself. There was another 
peer there, a little man with a beaked nose, the only thing about him 
that reminded you of the Duke of Wellington. He had no overcoat, 
being evidently too young to need or care for such encumbrance. 
He wore a short surtout and a smart blue neck-tie, and frisked about 
the hall in quite a lively way. Chiltern said that he was Lord 
Hampton, with whom my great-grandfather went to Eton. He wasat 
that time plain “John Russell,” and has for the last forty-five years 
been known as Sir John Pakington. But then Chiltern has a way 
of saying funny things, and I am not sure that he was in earnest in 
telling us that this active young man was really the veteran of 
Droitwich. 

From this hall, through a long carpeted passage, catching glimpses 
on the way of snug writing rooms, cosy libraries, and other devices 
for lightening senatorial labours, we arrived at a door over which 
was painted the legend “‘ To the Ladies’ Gallery.” This opened on 
to a flight of steps at the top of which was another long corridor, 
and we found ourselves at last at the door of the Ladies’ Gallery, 
where we were received by a smiling and obliging attendant. 

I expected to find a fine open gallery something like the orchestra 
at the Albert Hall, or at least like the dress circle at Drury Lane. 
Picture my disappointment when out of the bright light of the cor- 
ridor we stepped into a sort of cage, with no light save what came 
through the trellis-work in front. I thought this was one of Chiltern’s 
stupid practical jokes, and being a little cross through his having kept us 
waiting for such an unconscionable long time, was saying something 
to him, when the smiling and obliging attendant said “ Hush-sh-sh !” 
and pointed in a smiling and obliging manner to a placard on which 
was printed like a spelling lesson the impertinent injunction “Silence 
is requested.” 

There was no doubt about it. This was the Ladies’ Gallery of the 
British House of Commons, and a pretty place it is to which to invite 
ladies. I never was good at geometry and that sort of thing, and 
cannot say how many feet or how many furlongs the gallery is in 
length, but I counted fourteen chairs placed pretty close together, 
and covered with a hideous green damask. ‘There are three rows of 
chairs, the two back rows being raised above the first the height of 


one step. As far as seeing into the House is concerned, one might 
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as well sit down on the flight of steps in Westminster Hall as sit on 
a chair in the back row in the Ladies’ Gallery. On the second row 
it is tolerable enough, or at least you get a good view of the little 
old gentleman with the sword by his side sitting in a chair at the far 
end of the House. I thought at first this was the Speaker, and 
wondered why gentlemen on the cross benches should turn their backs 
to him. But Chiltern said it was Lord Charles Russell, Sergeant-at- 
Arms, a much more important personage than the Speaker, who 
takes the Mace home with him every night, and is responsible for its 
due appearance on the table when the Speaker takes the chair. 

In the front row you can see well enough—what there is to be 
seen, for I confess that my notion of the majesty of the House of 
Commons is mightily modified since I beheld it with my own eyes. 
In the first place you are quite shut out of sight in the Ladies’ 
Gallery, and I might have saved myself all the trouble of dressing, 
which made me a little late and gave Chiltern an opportunity of 
saying disagreeable things which he subsequently spread over a 
fortnight. I might have been wearing a coal-scuttle bonnet or a 
mushroom hat for all it mattered in a prison like this. There was 
sufficient light for me to see with satisfaction that other people had 
given themselves at least an equal amount of trouble. Two had 
arrived in charming evening dress, with the loveliest flowers in their 
hair. I daresay they were going out to dinner, and at least I hope 
so, for it is a disgraceful thing that women should be entrapped into 
spending their precious time dressing for a few hours’ stay in a swept 
and garnished coal-hole like this. The smiling and obliging attendant 
offered me the consolation of knowing that the Gallery is quite a charm- 
ing place compared with what it used to be. Thirty or forty years ago, 
whilst the business of Parliament was carried on in a temporary 
building, accommodation for ladies was provided in a narrow box 
stationed above the Strangers’ Gallery, whence they peeped into the 
House through pigeon holes something like what you see in the 
framework of a peep-show. The present Gallery formed part of the 
design of the new Houses, but when it was opened it was a vastly 
different place. It was much darker, had no ante-rooms worth 
speaking of, and the leading idea of a sheep-pen was preserved to 
the extent of dividing it into three boxes each accommodating 
seven ladies. About twelve years ago one of the dividing walls 
was knocked down, and the Ladies’ Gallery thrown into a single 
chamber, with a special pen to which admission is obtained only by 
order from the Speaker. But still much remained to be done to 
make it even such a place as it now is, and that work was done 
by that much—and as Chiltern will always have it wmjustly—abused 
man, Mr. Ayrton, It was he who threw open the back of the Gallery, 
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giving us some light and air, and it is to him that we ladies are in- 
debted for the dressing-room and the tea-room. 

This being shut up is one reason why I was disappointed with the 
House of Commons. Another is with respect to the size of the chamber 
itself. Itis wonderful to think how dig men can talk in a room like this. 
It is scarcely larger than a good sized drawing-room. I must say for 
Chiltern that we got seats in the front row and what there was to be 
seen we saw. Right opposite to us was a gallery with rows of men 
sitting six deep. It was “‘a big night,” and there was not a seat to 
spare in this, which I suppose was the Strangers’, Gallery. Everybody 
there had his hat off, and there was an official sitting on a raised 
chair in the middle of the top row, something like I saw the warders 
sitting amongst prisoners at Millbank one Sunday morning when 
Chiltern took me to see the Claimant repeating the responses to the 
Litany. The House itself is of oblong shape, with rows of benches 
on either side, cushioned in green leather and raised a little above 
each other. There are four of these rows on either side, with a broad 
passage between covered with neat matting. Chiltern says the floor 
is an open framework of iron, and that beneath is a labyrinth of 
chambers into which fresh air is pumped and forced in a gentle 
stream into the House, the vitiated atmosphere escaping by the roof. 
But then the same authority, when I asked him what the narrow band 
of red colour that ran along the matting about a pace in front of the 
benches on either side meant, gravely told me that if any member 
when addressing the House stepped out beyond that line Lord 
Charles Russell would instantly draw his sword, shout his battle cry, 
“Who goes Home!” and rushing upon the offender bear him off into 
custody. So you see it is difficult to know what to believe, and it is 
a pity people will not always say what they mean in plain English. 

Midway down each row of benches is a narrow passage that 
turned out to be “the gangway,” of which you read and hear so 
much. I had always associated “the gangway” with a plank 
along which you walked to somewhere—perhaps on to the Treasury 
Bench. But it is only a small passage like a narrow aisle in a church. 
There is a good deal of significance about this gangway, for anybody 
who sits below it is supposed to be of an independent turn of mind, 
and not to be capable of purchase by Ministers present or prospective. 
Thus all the Irish members sit below the gangway, and so do Mr. 
Macdonald and Mr. Charles Lewis. It is an odd thing, Chiltern ob- 
serves, that notwithstanding this peculiarity, Ministries are invariably 
recruited from below the gangway. Sir Henry James sat there for 
many Sessions before he was made Solicitor-General, and there was 


no more prominent figure in recent years than that of the gentleman 
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who used to be known as “ Mr. Vernon Harcourt.” On the Conser- 
vative side this peculiarity is less marked than on the Liberal, though 
it was below the gangway on the Conservative side that on a memo- 
rable night more than a quarter of a century ago a certain dandified 
young man, with well-oiled locks and theatrically folded arms, stood, 
and, glaring upon a mocking House, told them that the time would 
come when they shou/dhear him. Asa rule, however, the Conserva- 
tives make Ministers of men who have borne the heat and burden of the 
day on the back Ministerial benches. But with the Liberals the pathway 
of promotion, Chiltern says, opens from below the gangway. Mr. Lowe 
came from there, so did Mr. Goschen, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Childers, 
Mr. Forster, and even Mr. Gladstone himself. The worst thing a 
Liberal member who wants to become a Cabinet Minister or a judge 
can do, is to sit on the back Ministerial benches, vote as he is bidden, 
and hold his tongue when he is told. He should go and sit below the 
gangway, near Mr. Goldsmid or Mr. Trevelyan, and in a candid, 
ingenuous, and truly patriotic manner make himself on every possible 
occasion as disagreeable to the leaders of his party ashecan. I donot 
attempt to disguise the expectation I cherish of being some day wife of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, or at least of the President of the Board 
of Trade; for there are few men who can, upon occasion, make them- 
selves more disagreeable than Chiltern, who through these awkward bars 
I see sitting below the gangway on the left-hand side, and calling out 
“ Hear, hear!” to Sir Stafford Northcote, who is saying something 
unpleasant about somebody on the front Opposition benches. 

The front seat by the table on the right-hand side is the Treasury 
bench, and the smiling and obliging attendant tells me the names of 
the occupants there and in other parts of the House. The gentleman 
at the end of the seat with the black patch over his eye is Lord 
Barrington, who sits for the borough of Eye and fills the useful office 
of Vice-Chamberlain. Next to him is Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department, and whom 
I have heard cheerfully described as “‘one of the prosiest speakers 
in the House.” Next to him, with a paper in his hand and a smirk 
of supreme self-satisfaction on his face, is Mr. Cross, the Home 
Secretary. He sits beside a figure which you would notice wher- 
ever you saw it. The legs are crossed, the arms folded, and the 
head bent down, showing from here one of the most remarkable 
styles of doing the human hair that ever I beheld. The hair is 
combed forward from the crown of the head and from partings on 
either side and brought on to the forehead, where it is apparently 
pasted together in a looped curl. It looks as if some fairy skater 
from an ethereal “ Prince’s” had been trying to make “the figure of 
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eight” on the gentleman’s head and had got it rather small at one 
end. This is Mr. Disraeli, as I know without being told, though 
I see him now for the first time. He is wonderfully old-looking, 
with sunken cheeks and furrowed lines about the mouth and eyes. 
But his lofty brow does not seem to have a wrinkle on it, and his 
hands, when he draws them from under his arms and folds them 
before him, twiddling his thumbs the while, are as smooth and white 
as Coningsby’s. He is marvellously motionless sitting almost in the 
same position for these two hours. But he is as watchful as he is 
quiet. I can see his eyes taking in all that goes on on the bench at 
the other side of the table, where right hon. gentlemen, full of 
restless energy, are constantly talking to each other, or passing notes 
across each other, or even pulling each other’s coat-tails and loudly 
whispering promptings as in turn they rise and address the House. 

I observe that Mr. Disraeli does not wear his hat in the House, 
and Chiltern, to whom I mention this when he comes up again, tells 
me that he and some half-dozen others never do. Since Mr. Glad- 
stone has retired from the cares of office he is sometimes, but very 
rarely, able to endure the weight of his hat on his head while sitting 
in the House ; but, formerly, he never wore it in the presence of the 
Speaker. The rule is to wear your hat in the House, and a very odd 
effect it has to see men sitting about in a well-lighted and warm 
chamber with their hats on their heads. Chiltern tells me that this 
peculiarity of wearing hats was very nearly the means of depriving 
Great Britain and Ireland of the presence in Parliament of Mr. John 
Martin. That distinguished politician, it appears, had never, before 
County Meath sent him to Parliament, worn a hat of the hideous 
shape which fashion entails upon our suffering male kindred. It is well 
known that when he was returned he declared that he would never 
sit at Westminster: the reason assigned for this eccentricity being 
that he recognised no Parliament in which the member for County 
Meath might sit other than one meeting on the classic ground on 
College Green. But Chiltern says that was only a poetical flight, 
the truth lying at the bottom of the hat. ‘ Never,” Mr. Martin is 
reported to have said to a deputation of his constituents, “ never will 
I stoop to wear a top hat. I never had one on my head, and the 
Saxon shall never make me put it there.” He was as good as his 
word when he first came to town, and was wont to appear in a low- 
crowned beaver hat of uncertain architecture. But after he had, for 
some weeks, assisted the process of Legislature under the shadow of 
this hat, the Speaker privately and in considerate terms conveyed to 
him a hint that, in the matter of hats at least, it was desirable to have 
uniformity in the House of Commons. 
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Mr. Martin, who, in spite of his melodramatic speeches and his 
strong personal resemblance to Danny Man in the “Colleen Bawn,” 
is, Chiltern says, really one of the gentlest and most docile of men, 
straightway abandoned the nondescript hat and sacrificed his in- 
clinations and principles to the extent of buying what he calls “a top 
hat.” But he has not taken kindly to it, and never will. It is always 
getting in his way, under his feet or between his knees, and he is 
apparently driven to observe the precaution of constantly holding it 
in his hands when it is not safely disposed on his head. It is always 
thus held before him, a hand firmly grasping the rim on either side, 
when he is making those terrible speeches we read, in which he 
proves that John Mitchel is an unoffending martyr, and that the 
English, to serve their private ends, introduced the famine in Ireland. 
Mr. Cowen, the member for Newcastle, shares Mr. Martin’s pre- 
judices about hats, and up to the present time has not abandoned 
them. As we passed through the lobby on our way to the Gallery 
Chiltern pointed him out to me—an uncouth-looking man, wearing 
a black coat the length of the skirts of which, I suppose, were 
intended to compensate for the absence of shirt-collar. He was 
distinguished in the throng by wearing a round hat of soft felt, and 
he has never been seen at Westminster in any other. But at least 
” he does not wear it in the House ; and it is much better to sit upon 
than the tall hats on the top of which excited orators not un- 
frequently find themselves when, hotly concluding their perorations 
and unconscious of having left their hats just behind them, they 
throw themselves back on the bench from which they had erewhile 
risen to “ say a few words.” 

The gentleman on the left of the Premier is said to be Sir Stafford 
Northcote, but there is so little of his face to be seen through the 
abundance of whisker and moustache that I do not think any one 
has a right to speak positively on the matter. The smooth-faced 
man next to him is Mr. Gathorne Hardy. The tall, youthful-look- 
ing man on his left is Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who, I suppose 
by instructions of the Cabinet, generally sits, as he does to-night, 
next to Mr. Ward Hunt. The Chief Secretary for Ireland is slim, 
and, not to put too fine a point on it, Mr. Ward Hunt is not, 
and the two manage to seat themselves with some approach 
to comfort. The First Lord of the Admiralty further eases 
the pressure on his colleagues by throwing his left arm over the 
back of the bench, where it hangs like a limb of some monumental 
tree. The carefully devised scheme for the disposition of Mr. Ward 
Hunt on the Treasury bench is completed by assigning the place on 
the other side of him to Sir Charles Adderley. The President of the 
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Board of Trade, Chiltern says, is understood to have long passed 
the mental stage at which old John Willet had arrived when he was 
discovered sitting in his chair in the dismantled bar of the Maypole 
after the rioters had visited his hostelry. He is apparently uncon- 
scious of discomfort when crushed up or partially sat upon by his 
elephantine colleague ; which is a fortunate circumstance. 

The stolid man with the straight back directly facing Mr. Disraeli on 
the front bench opposite is the Marquis of Hartington. The gentleman 
with uncombed hair and squarely cut garments on the left of the Leader 
of the Opposition is Mr. Forster. The big man further to the left, who 
sits with folded arms and wears a smile expressive of his satisfaction 
with all mankind, particularly with Sir William Harcourt, is the ex- 
Solicitor-General. The duck of a man with black hair, nicely oiled 
and sweetly waved, is Sir Henry James. Where have I seen him 
before? His face and figure and attitude seem strangely familiar to 
me. I have been shopping this morning, but I do not think I could 
have seen behind any milliner’s or linendraper’s counter a person 
like the hon. and learned gentleman the member for Taunton. 
Beyond this doughty knight, and last at this end of the bench, is a 
little man in spectacles, and with a preternatural look of wisdom on 
his face. He is the Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, and is said to have, 
next to Mr. Fawcett, the most remarkably retentive memory of any 
man in the House. Chiltern says he always writes his lectures 
before he delivers them to the House, sending the manuscript to 
the Zimes, and so accurate is his recitation that the editor has only 
to sprinkle the lecture with “ Hear, hears !” and “ Cheers” to make 
the thing complete. He is scarcely the sort of man you would pre- 
figure if toid you were about to be introduced to one whom 
his godfathers and godmothers in his baptism had burdened with 
the name of “Lyon.” In the matter of the value of names, I am 
rather of Hood’s opinion than Shakespeare’s. “ A name?” the bio- 
grapher of Miss Kilmansegg observes 


A name ?—it has more than nominal worth, 
And belongs to good or bad luck at birth, 
As dames of a certain degree know ; 
In spite of his Page’s hat and hose, 
His Page’s jacket and buttons in rows, 
Bob only sounds like a page in prose 
Till turned into Rupertino. 
When the infantile Playfair was christened “Lyon” his godfathers 
and godmothers in his baptism never guessed that he would grow up 
to bea very little man in very large spectacles. But everybody 
agrees that he is a very able and a very fortunate man, and I daresay 
if it came to shaking the dewdrops off his mane Mr. Lyon Playfair 
would do it as well as any other man. 
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On the right-hand side of the Marquis of Hartington is Mr. 
Goschen. In fact, at the moment I happened to have reached him 
in my survey he is on his feet, asking a question of his “‘right hon. 
friend opposite.” What a curious attitude the man stands in! 
Apparently the backs of his legs are glued to the bench from which 
he has risen, a device which enables him, as he speaks, to lean 
forward like a human Tower of Pisa. He is putting the simplest 
question in the world to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but if he 
were a junior clerk asking his employer for the hand of his eldest 
daughter he could not look more sheepish. His hat is held in 
his left hand behind his back, possibly with a view to assist in 
balancing him, and to avoid too much strain on the adhesive powers 
that keep the back of his legs firmly attached to the bench. With his 
right hand he is, when not pulling up his collar, feeling himself 
nervously round the waist, as if to make sure that heisthere. Next to 
him are Mr. Dodson and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, and, with these 
planted between him and actual and aspirant leaders of the Liberal 
party, sits Mr. Lowe. I cannot see much of his face from here, for he 
wears his hat and at the moment hangs his head. AA little later on 
I both saw and heard him speak, and a splendid speech he made, 
going right at the heart of the matter and laying it bare. His success 
as a debater is a marvellous triumph of mind over material influences. 
It would be hard to conceive a man having fewer of the outward 
graces of oratory than Mr. Lowe. His utterance is hesitating, some- 
times even to stuttering; he speaks hurriedly, and without em- 
phasis ; his manner is nervous and restless; and he is so short- 
sighted that the literary quotations with which his speeches abound 
are marred by painful efforts to read his notes. Yet how he rouses 
the House, moving it to cheers and laughter and to the rapid 
interchange of volleys of “ Hear, hear” from opposite sides of the 
House, which Chiltern says is the most exhilarating sound that can 
reach the ear of a speaker in the House of Commons. Mr. Lowe 
sits down with the same abruptness that marked his rising, and 
rather gets into his hat than puts it on, pushing his head so far into 
its depths that there is nothing of him left on view save what 
extends below the line of his white eyebrows. 

To the right of Mr. Lowe I see a figure which, foreshortened from 
my point of view, is chiefly distinguishable by a hat and pair of 
boots. Without there being an absolute Quaker fashion about the 
cut of the hat or garments, there is a breadth about the former and a 
looseness about the latter suggestive of Quaker associations. Per- 
haps if mv idea were mercilessly analysed it would appear that it has 
its growth in the knowledge that I am looking down on Mr. Bright, 
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and that I know Mr. Bright is of Quaker parentage. But I am jotting 
down my impressions as I receive them. Mr. Bright does not address 
the House to-night, but he has made one or two short speeches this 
Session, and Chiltern, who has heard them, speaks quite sorrowfully 
of the evidence they give of failing physical power. The orator who 
once used to hold the House of Commons under his command with 
as much ease as Apollo held in hand the fiery coursers of the chariot 
of the sun, now stands before it on rare occasions with a manner 
more nervous than that in which some new members make their 
maiden speech. The bell-like tones of his voice are heard no more ; 
he hesitates in choosing words, is not sure of the sequence of his 
phrases, and resumes his seat with evident gratefulness for the re- 
newed rest. Chiltern adds that much of this nervousness is probably 
owing to a sensibility of the expectation which his rising arouses in 
the House, and a knowledge that he is not about to make the “great 
speech” which has been looked for ever since he returned to his old 
place. But at best the matchless oratory of John Bright is already 
a tradition in the House of Commons, and it is but the ghost of the 
famous Tribune who now nightly haunts the scene of his former glories. 

Mr. Gladstone was sitting next to Mr. Bright, in what the always 
smiling and obliging attendant tells me is a favourite attitude with 
him. His legs were stretched out, his hands loosely clasped before 
him, and his head thrown back, resting on the cushion at the back 
of the seat, so that the soft light from the illuminated roof shone full 
on his upturned face. It is a beautiful face, soft as a woman’s, very 
pale and worn, with furrowed lines that tell of labour done and 
sorrow lived through. Here again I am conscious of the possibility 
of my impressions being moulded by my knowledge of facts ; but I 
fancy I see a great alteration since last I looked on Mr. Gladstone’s 
face, now two years ago. It was far away from here, in a big wooden 
building in a North Wales town. He was on a platform surrounded 
by grotesque men in blue gowns and caps, which marked high rank 
in Celtic bardship. At that time he was the nominal leader of a 
great majority that would not foliow him, and president of a Ministry 
that thwarted all his steps. His face looked much harder then, and his 
eye glanced restlessly round, taking in every movement of the crowd 
in the pavilion. He seemed to exist in a hectic flush of life, and 
was utterly incapable of taking rest. Now his face, though still thin, 
has filled up. The lines on his brow and under his eyes, though too 
deeply furrowed to be eradicable, have been smoothed down, and 
the Pope being, let us hope, finally slain, there is about his face a 
sense of peace and a pleasant look of rest. Chiltern says that some- 
times when the right hon. gentleman has been in the House this Session 
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he has during the progress of a debate momentarily sprung into his old 
attitude of earnest, eager attention, and there have been critical 
moments when his interposition in debate has appeared imminent. 
But he has conquered the impulse, lain back again on the bench, 
and let the House go its own way. It is very odd, Chiltern says, to 
have him sitting there silent in the midst of so much talking. This 
was specially felt during the debate about those Irish Acts with 
which he had so much to do. Chiltern tells me that whilst the 
debate was going on there came from no one knows where, and 
passed from hand to hand along the benches, a scrap of paper on 
which ‘was written this verse from “In Memoriam” :— 
At our old pastimes in the hall 
We gambol’d, making vain pretence 
Of gladness, with an awful sense 
Of one mute Shadow watching all. 


Although the gangway has a distinct and important significance in 
marking off nuances of political parties, it appears that it does not 
follow as an inevitable sequence that because a man sits behind the 
Ministerial bench he is therefore a Taper or a Tadpole, or that be- 
cause he takes up his quarters below the gangway he is a John 
Hampden. The distinction is more strongly marked on the Liberal 
side ; but even there there are some honest men who usually obey the 
crack ofthe whip. On the Conservative side the gangway has scarcely 
any significance, and though the Lewisian “Party,” which consists solely 
of Charles, sits there, and from time to time reminds the world of its 
existence by loudly shouting in its ear, it may always be depended 
upon in a real party division to swell the Ministerial majority by 
one vote. The Scotch members, who sit chiefly on the Liberal side, 
spread themselves impartially over seats above and below the gang- 
way. ‘The Home Rule members, who also favour the Liberal side, sit 
together in a cluster below the gangway in defiant proximity to the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. They are rather noisy at times, and whenever 
Chiltern comes in late to dinner, or after going back stays till all 
hours in the morning, it is sure to be “those Irish fellows.” But I 
think the House of Commons ought to be much obliged to Ireland 
for its contribution of members, and to resist to the last the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule. For it is not, as at present constituted, an 
assembly that can afford to lose any element that has about it a 
tinge of originality, a flash of humour, or an echo of eloquence. 

That of course is Chiltern’s remark. I only know, for my part, 
that the Ladies’ Gallery is a murky den, in which you can hear 
very little, not see much, and are yourself not seen at all. 

















THE ‘POETRY OF CRITICISM: 
Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
BY W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


R. MATTHEW ARNOLD is not a popular poet. 
He is rarely quoted; nor are his pieces chosen by 
the public readers, or by the young men of elo- 
cution societies. It is worth inquiring why, whilst 

“Tn Memoriam * and the “Idylls” are the bosom friends of every 

thoughtful girl in the kingdom, and “ The May Queen” and “The 

Charge of the Light Brigade” figure in almost every entertain- 

ment of the “reading” kind, the author of ‘“ Empedocles” is 

known only to the more cultivated readers of his generation, and 
even by them, perhaps, is more admired than loved. Much of this, 
no doubt, may be accounted for by Mr. Arnold’s terrible contempt 
for the great body of his countrymen, who are glad, it may be, to 
repay his scorn and pity by neglecting his poetical productions. 
Much, too, may be accounted for by the generally melancholy 
tone in which his muse conveys her message, by the comparatively 
narrow range of his sympathies, by the want of variety in his choice 
of topics for treatment, and especially by the severe and sometimes 
almost pedantic classicism of his style and diction. It is even 
complained of Mr. Arnold that he is cold and heartless ; but the 
people who make this remark can hardly have read much of his 
poetry, for it is not wanting in many places in real tenderness and 
enthusiasm. What probably prevents Mr. Arnold from thoroughly 
taking hold upon the popular attention is his unfortunate self-con- 
sciousness, his inability to forget, as a rule, that he is a poet, or, 
as it would probably be more correct to say in his case, a man 
of poetic sensibility, expressing himself, according to established 
usage, in the form of verse. I am sure that in his inmost heart he 
is moved by the strongest and the warmest feelings; but there is 
observable throughout his poetry the effort to keep these feelings 
under control, a striving after that philosophic calm of mind and 
temperament which in his opinion ought to mark the man of culture, 
but which results too often in making his poetry bear a suspicious 
resemblance to the baldest prose. It is only too obvious, in fact, 
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that Mr. Arnold is /o fine a critic, that his mind is too decidedly 
dominated by the critical faculty ever to admit of his obtaining the 
highest successes in the art of poetry. One can scarcely see, indeed, 
how a very fine critic can, except in extraordinary and exceptional 
cases, be a very fine poet. The critical faculty must to a certain 
extent paralyse the creative faculty and render its creations, though 
more correct perhaps, certainly less fresh and striking, than if the 
creative faculty had unimpeded sway. The born critic—for it is in 
the light of a born critic, in the best sense of the term, that Mr. Arnold 
is to be regarded—does not, when he puts his ideas into verse, write 
poetry, but poetical criticism ; though it may be freely owned that 
when, as in his case, he is, as we say, a man of poetic sensibility, 
there are times when the poet gets the better of the critic and pro- 
duces poetry of the purest kind. Such is the lovely burst of lyric 
song that brings “ Empedocles on Etna” to a delicious close. Such 
are some of the pieces in the poem called “Switzerland.” Such, un- 
doubtedly, are the soliloquy on “Dover Beach,” the poem “On 
Growing Old,” “ The Strayed Reveller,” “The Forsaken Merman,” 
“A Southern Night,” some of the “Faded Leaves,” “ Thyrsis,” 
and “ The Scholar Gipsy.” These alone ought to have been sufficient, 
and I doubt not will eventually be sufficient, to make Mr. Arnold’s 
name familiar in every educated English household. But in the 
meantime it is clear that much of what, in his verses, goes under the 
name of poetry is merely criticism—literary, political, social, moral, 
and historical ; criticism suffused with feeling; criticism which has 
been passed through the alembic of a really exquisite imagination. 

There is no reason why criticism like this should not be of the 
most felicitous and delightful kind. Indeed, the presumption is, that 
criticism conceived by a poetic mind and expressed in a poetic form 
will be infinitely more satisfying and lasting than that which is con- 
ceived by the ordinary reviewer and expressed in the customary 
jargon of the critical press. The prose essays of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold are, as everybody is aware, distinguished by remarkable 
insight and unusual felicity of phrase ; yet it may be doubted whether 
he has written finer criticism than is contained in many passages in 
his two volumes of poems. Take, for instance, the “ Memorial 
Verses” written in April 1850, which include the famous passage 
about Goethe :— 


When Goethe’s death was told, we said : 
Sunk, then, is Europe’s sagest head ! 
Physician of the iron age, 

Goethe has done his pilgrimage ! 
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He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear, 
And struck his finger on the place, 

And said: Zhou ailest here, and here !— 
He look’d on Eurepe’s dying hour 

Of fitful dream and feverish power ; 

His eye plunged down the weltering strife, 
The turmoil of expiring life ; 

He said: The end is everywhere! 

Art still has truth ; take refuge there !— 
And he was happy, if to know 

Causes of things, and far below 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of terror, and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness. 


It would be difficult to find truer criticism than this, unless it be 
the lines on Wordsworth in the same poem :— 





And Wordsworth !—Ah, pale ghost, rejoice ! 
For never has such soothing voice 

Been to your shadowy world convey’d, 
Since erst, at morn, some wandering shade 
Heard the clear song of Orpheus come 
Through Hades, and the mournful gloom. 
Wordsworth has gone from us—and ye, 
Ah, may ye feel his voice as we! 

He too upon a wintry clime 

Had fallen—on this iron time 

Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 
He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round— 

He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears. 
He laid us as we lay at birth 

On the cool flowery lap of earth ; 

Smiles broke from us and we had: ease. 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sun-lit fields again ; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 

Our youth return’d ; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 

The freshness of the early world. 


Take, once more, the reference to Byron :— 


When Byron’s eyes were shut in death 
We bow’d our head and held our breath. 
He taught us little ; but our soul 

Had felt him like the thunder’s roll. 
With shivering heart the strife we saw 
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Of passion with eternal law ; 

And yet with reverential awe 

We watch’d the fount of fiery life 
Which served for that Titanic strife. 


A second reference to the same poet is to be found in the 
‘*Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse,” where Mr. Arnold asks :— 


What helps it now, that Byron bore, 

With haughty scorn which mock’d the smart, 
Through Europe to the A£tolian shore 

The pageant of his bleeding heart ? 

That thousands counted every groan, 

And Europe made his woe her own ? 


How true it is of Byron that “he taught us little, but our souls 
have fe/t him like the thunder’s roll”! There may be a touch of 
exaggeration about the “ Titanic strife,” for there was not much of 
the Titan in Byron;* yet there was in him a “ fount of fiery life” for 
which high criticism will ever give him credit ; while the phrase, “the 
pageant of his bleeding heart,” is eminently descriptive of his attitude 
in the latter part of his career. Equally happy is the allusion to the 
“lovely wail” of Shelley, which the breeze carried away, 


Musical through Italian trees 
Which fringe thy soft blue Spezzian bay. 


The poem on “ Heine’s Grave” forms so admirable a pendant 
to the prose paper in the “ Essays on Criticism,” that it may not 
be uninteresting to quote some of the most striking passages :— 


Hark! through the valley resounds 
Mocking laughter! A film 

Creeps o’er the sunshine; a breeze 
Ruffles the warm afternoon, 
Saddens my soul with its chill! 
Gibing of spirits in scorn 

Shakes every leaf of the grove, 
Mars the benignant repose 

Of this amiable home of the dead. 


Bitter spirits! Ye claim 
Heine ?—Alas, he is yours ! 
Only a moment I long’d 

Here in the quiet to snatch 
From such mates the outworn 
Poet, and steep him in calm. 
Only a moment! i knew 





* Still, Mr. Arnold almost repeats the phrase in his sonnet on ‘A Picture at 
Newstead,”’ where he speaks of Byron’s “cry,” 
** Stormily sweet, his Titan agony.” 
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Whose he was who is here 
Buried : I knew he was yours ! 
Ah, I knew that I saw 

Here no sepulchre built 

In the laurell’d rock, o’er the blue 
Naples bay, for a sweet 

Tender Virgil! no tomb 

On Ravenna sands, in the shade 
Of Ravenna pines, for a high 
Austere Dante! no grave 

By the Avon side, in the bright 
Stratford meadows, for thee, 
Shakespeare ! loveliest of souls, 
Peerless in radiance, in joy ! 


What, so harsh and malign 
Heine ! distils from thy life, 


But was it thou—I think 

Surely it was—that bard 

Unnamed who, Goethe said, 

Had every other gift, but wanted love : 
Love, without which the tongue 

Even of angels sounds amiss ? 


Charm is the glory which makes 
Song of the poet divine ; 

Love is the fountain of charm ! 
How without charm wilt thou draw, 
Poet! the world to thy way ? 

Not by the lightnings of wit ! 

Not by the thunder of scorn! 

These to the world, too, are given ; 
Wit it possesses, and scom— 
Charm is the poet’s alone. 

Hollow and duil are the great, 

And artists envious, and the mob profane. 
We know all this, we know! 
Cam’st thou from heaven, O child 
Of light! but this to declare ? 
Alas! to help us forget 

Such barren knowledge awhile 

God gave the poet his song. 


Therefore a secret unrest 
Tortured thee, brilliant and bold ! 
Therefore triumph itself 

Tasted amiss to thy soul ! 
Therefore, with blood of thy foes, 
Trickled in silence thine own! 
Therefore the victon’s heart 
Broke on the field of his fame ! 
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This is brilliant criticism ; and all the more brilliant and effective 
because touched, as Mr. Arnold would say, with emotion, and 
expressed in verse. It can scarcely be said,.perhaps, that “ sweet ” 
and “tender” are the happiest adjectives to qualify the genius of 
Virgil ; and the allusion to Shakespeare as 


Loveliest of souls, 
Peerless in radiance, in joy, 


is the least bit common-place. 
But Mr. Arnold has made due amends to the greatest intellect the 
world has seen, in the following noble sonnet :— 
Others abide our questicn—Thou art free! 
We ask and ask—Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge! So some sovran hill 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 


Planting his stedfast footsteps in the sea, 

Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the bonder, often, of his base 

To the foil’d searching of mortality ; 


And thou, whose head did stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self-secure, 
Didst walk on earth unguess’d at.—Better so! 


All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness whieh impairs, all griefs which bow, 
Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. 


On the whole, there is no finer criticism in poetry than these pas- 
sages, though there are fine touches in Wordsworth, in the sonnets 
on “The Sonnet,” and on “ Walton’s Lives,” and in various other 
pieces which will at once occur tothe reader. There is good satirical 
criticism in Suckling’s “Session of the Poets,” in Leigh Hunt’s 
“Feast of the Poets,” in the “ Dunciad,” and in “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers.” But criticism, to be worth anything at 
all, must be perfectly unprejudiced and sincere ; it will not do 
to be merely clever and flippant like Byron in his satire, or witty 
and bantering like Suckling in his quizzical poem. The utterances 
of Mr. Arnold are not the unpremeditated offspring of a bright 
wit or a glowing humour. They are evidently the well-weighed 
and final judgments of a master of the art of criticism, who 
does not speak without the requisite knowledge, and whose deci- 
sions it is almost presumptuous and always hazardous to dispute. 

Mr. Arnold does not confine himself, however, to the purely 
literary side of criticism. His “‘ Epilogue to Lessing’s Laocoon ” is 
criticism from beginning to end, and criticism of a still higher kind 
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—a long discussion on the limits of the respective spheres of the 
painter, the musician, and the poet. One morning as Mr. Arnold 
and (presumably) a mythic friend are walking through Hyde Park, 
they chance to talk of Lessing’s famous work, and after they have 


gone awhile— 
In Lessing’s track, and tried to see 


What painting is, what poetry : 


“ Ah,” cries the friend, “ but who has taught— 


“* Why music and the other arts 
Oftener perform aright their parts 
Than poetry? why she, than they, 
Fewer fine successes can display ?”’ 


And then he goes on to point out that even in Greece, “ that Phcebus- 
guarded ground,” Pausanias found more good statues than good 
poems ; that even in the land of Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, 
the canvas glowed with triumphs— 


A yet ampler brood, 
Of Raphael and his brotherhood ; 


and that though in our own day there has risen the “ profound yet 
touching, sweet yet strong” poetry of Goethe and Wordsworth, 


They yield us not, to soothe our pains, 
Such multitude of heavenly strains, 
As from the kings of sound are blown, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn. 


Then the two pass out of the path and “take the grass.” The cattle 
are resting in the shade, the flies are making a summer murmur ; 
bright is the morn, and south the air. ‘“ Behold,” says Mr. Arnold, 
“the painter's sphere ; the limits of his art appear.” 


The passing group, the summer morn, 

The grass, the elms, that blossom’d thorn ; 
Those cattle couch’d, or as they rise, 
Their shining flanks, their liquid eyes ; 
These, or much greater things, but caught 
Like these, and in one aspect brought. 

In outward semblance he must give 

A moment’s life of things that live ; 

Then let him choose his moment well, 
With power divine his story tell! 


Still they walk on, in thoughtful mood, and now upon the bridge 
they stand. The air is full of breathings, sudden stirs, sweet pauses ; 
the breeze comes rustling from the garden-trees, and plays upon the 
sparkling waters. 
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“ Here,” exclaims Mr. Arnold, “ is the world of music !” 
What a sphere, 
Large and profound, has genius here ! 
The inspired musician, what a range, 
What power of passion, wealth of change! 
Some source of feeling he must choose 
And its lock’d founts of beauty use 
And through the stream of music tell 
Its else unutterable spell. 


The friends move on, and presently reach “the ride where gaily 

flows the human tide.” 
Agitated, brisk, and near, 
Men, with their stream of life, were here. 
Some hang upon the rails, and some, 
On foot, behind them, go and come. . . . 
The young, the happy, and the fair, 
The old, the sad, the worn were there ; 
Some vacant, and some musing went, 
And some in talk and merriment, 
Nods, smiles, and greetings, and farewells! 
And now and then, perhaps, there swells 
A sigh, a tear—but in the throng 
All changes fast, and hies along ; 
Hies, ah, from whence, what native ground ? 
And to what goal, what ending, bound ? 
‘* Behold at last the poet’s sphere ! 
But who,” I said, “‘suffices here?” .. . 


Only a few the life-stream’s shore 

With safe unwandering feet explore ; 
Untired its movements bright attend, 
Follow its windings to the end. 

Then from its brimming waves their eye 
Drinks up delighted ecstasy, 

And its deep-toned melodious voice 
For ever makes their ear rejoice. 

They speak! the happiness divine 

They feel, runs o’er in every line ; 

Its spell is round them like a shower ; 
It gives them pathos, gives them power. 
No painter yet hath such a way, 

Nor no musician made, as they ; 

And gather’d on immortal knolls 

Such lovely flowers for cheering souls. 
Beethoven, Raphael, cannot reach 

The charm which Homer, Shakespeare, teach. 
To these, to these, their thankful race 
Gives, then, the first, the fairest place! 
And brightest is their glory’s sheen, 
For greatest has their labour been. 
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There is so much genuine fervour in the latter lines that it is some- 
what difficult 10 say where the criticism ends and where the poetry 
begins. Certainly the union of the two is very charming, and ren- 
ders the piece one of the most delightful in Mr. Arnold’s volumes. 

As an illustration of his socio-political utterances, take the pas- 
sages in “ Heine’s Grave” which attempt to portray the England of 
to-day under the guise of a 


Weary Titan, with deaf 
. Ears and Jabour-dimm’d eyes, 
who. 
' Regarding neither to right 
Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal ; 
Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load, 
Well-nigh not to be borne, 
Of the too-vast orb of her fate. 


Heine was never very complimentary in his allusions to these un- 
happy islands; wherefore Mr. Arnold says, in a passage which 
cannot be too often quoted :— 


I chide thee not, that thy sharp 
Upbraidings often assail’d 
England, my country; for we, 
Troublous and sad, for her sons, 
Long since, deep in our hearts, 
Echo the blame of our foes. 

We, too, sigh that she flags! 
We, too, say that she now, 
Scarce comprehending the voice 
Of her greatest, golden-mouth’d sons 
Of a former age any more, 
Stupidly travels her round 

Of mechanic business, and lets 
Slow die out of her life 

Glory, and genius, and joy! 


This, of course, is Mr. Arnold’s view of the matter; but, whether 
you agree with it or not, it is impossible not to admire the critical 
insight and poetic vigour which this extract displays ; and still less is 
it possible to resist the influence of such magnificent historical 
résumés as those he introduces into his “ Obermann Once More” :— 


On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell ; 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 
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In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay; . 

He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian way ; 


He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crown’d his hair with flowers— 
No easier nor no quicker pass’d 
The impracticable hours. 


The broading East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world. 

The Roman tempest swell’d and swell’d, 
And on her head was hurl’d. 


The East bow’d low before the blast 
In patient,.deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, : 
And plunged in thought again. 


So well she mused, a morning broke 
Across her spirit grey : 

A conquering, new-born joy awoke, 
And fill’d her life with day. 


** Poor world,” she cried, ‘‘so deep accurst ! 
That runn’st from pole to pole, 

To seek a draught to slake thy thirst— 
Go, seek it in thy soul!” 


She heard it, the victorious West, 
In crown and sword array’d ! 

She felt the void which mined her breast, 
She shiver’d and obey’d. 


She veil’d her eagles, snapp’d her sword, 
And laid her sceptre down ; 

Her stately purple she abhorr’d, 
And her imperial crown ; 


She broke her flutes, she stopp’d her sports, 
Her artists could not please ; 

She tore her books, she shut her courts, 
She fled her palaces. 


Lust of the eye and pride of life 
She left it all behind— 

And hurried, torn with inward strife, 
The wilderness to find. 


Tears wash’d the trouble from her face ! 
She chang’d into a child ! 

*Mid weeds and wrecks she stood—a place 
Of ruin—but she smil’d! 
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The next few verses have for the moment the bright sympathy of 
the truest poetry :— 


Oh, had I liv’d in that great day, 
How had its glory new 
Fill’d earth and heaven, and caught away 


No thoughts that to the world belong 
Had stood against the wave 

Of love which set so deep and strong 
From Christ’s then open grave. 


No lonely life had pass’d too slow 
When I could hourly see 

That wan, nail’d Form, with head droop’d low, 
Upon the bitter tree ; 


Could see the Mother with the Child 
Whose tender winning arts 

Have to his little arms beguiled 
So many wounded hearts! 


But it is only for the moment. In the next four or five stanzas it is 
only too evident that Mr. Arnold is writing to enforce a preconceived 
theory of history, which he sets forth thus :— 


And centuries came, and ran their course, 
And unspent all that time ; 

Still, still went forth that Child’s dear force, 
And still was at its prime. 


Ay, ages long endured his span 
Of life, ’tis true received, 

That gracious Child, that thorn-crown’d Man! 
He lived while we believed. 


While we believed, on earth he went, 
And open stood his grave ; 

Men called from chamber, church, and tent, 
And Christ was by to save. 


Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town, 

And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down. 


All this is very beautiful, of course; no one will doubt it. But, 
without going out of one’s way to discuss the truth or falsity of its 
teaching, every reader will resist this endeavour, by means of poetry, 
to persuade the Englishmen of to-day into the peculiar “philosophy 
of Christianity” of which Mr. Arnold aims at being the exponent. 
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The conclusion to which the writer desires us to come is seen from 
the sequel to the above :— 


From David’s lips this world did roll, 
*Tis true and living yet, 

No man can save his brother's soul, 
Nor pay his brother's debt. 


Alone, self-poised, henceforward man 
Must labour! must resign 

His all too human creeds, and scan 
Simply the way divine. 


The same thought reappears in “ Empedocles on Etna” :— 


And we feel, day and night, 
The burden of ourselves !|— 
Well, then, the wiser wight 
In his own bosom delves, 
And asks what ails him so, and gets what cure he can... .. - 





Once read thy own breast right 
And thou hast done with fears ! 
Man gets no other light, 
Search he a hundred years. 
Sink in thyself! there ask what ails thee, at that shrine ! 


It is to be feared that no amount of delving into one’s own bosom, 
or sinking into one’s self, will enable us to get rid of the burden and 
the mystery of this unintelligible world. But, apart from this, it is 
noticeable that when Mr. Arnold leaves literary and historical 
criticism, and comes into what we may roughly term the socio-moral 
sphere, his poetry seems to leave him, and his utterances become 
frequently reduced to mere rhetorical prose. It is not too much to 
say that the greater part of the soliloquy of Empedocles is entirely 
destitute of poetic feeling. It is interesting encugh—though, I 
venture to think, trite enough—as criticism; as poetry it is 
decidedly a failure. Even as criticism it is possible to have too 
much of this sort of thing :— 


Riches we wish to get, 
Yet remain spendthrifts still ; 
We would have health, and yet 
Still use our bodies ill ; 
Bafflers of our own prayers, from youth to life’s last scenes ! 


We would have inward peace, 
Yet will not look within ; 
We would have misery cease, 
Yet will not cease from sin ; 
We want all pleasant ends, but will use no harsh means ; 
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We do not what we ought, 
What we ought not, we do, 
And lean upon the thought 
That chance will bring us through : 
But our own acts, for good or ill, are mightier powers ! 


Nothing could well be truer than all this; nor could anything be 
much more common-place. And common-place is as fatal to criti- 
cism as it is to poetry. : 

Mr. Arnold is much more successful when he drops the high mora 
tone and falls into the contemplative attitude. Then his musings 
have a suggestiveness of their own, and the form of verse gives 
terseness and precision to his meditations. Thus :— 


Ah, too true! Time’s current strong 
Leaves us firm to nothing long. 
Yet, if little stays with man, 
Ah, retain we all we can! 
If the clear impression dies, 
Ah, the dim remembrance prize ! 
Ere the parting hour go by, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory! 
Again :— 
And women—things that live and move 
Mined by the fever of the soul— 
They seek to find in those they love 
Stern strength and promise of control. 


They ask not kindness, gentle ways ; 

These they themselves have tried and known. 
They ask a soul which never sways 

With the blind gusts that shake their own. 


There is a really fine passage in the poem from which the above 
is taken :— 

We school our manners, act our parts— 
But He who sees us through and through 

Knows that the bent of both our hearts 
Was to be gentle, tranquil, true. 

And though we wear out life, alas! 
Distracted as a homeless wind, 

In beating where we may not pass, 
In seeking what we shall not find ; 

Yet shall we one day gain, life past, 
Clear prospect o’er our being’s whole, 

Shall see ourselves and learn at last 
Our true affinities of soul. 


Even this, perhaps, is a little common-place ; but, then, the criticism 
is suffused with feeling, and the result is one of the most elevated 
passages in Mr. Arnold’s works. 
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Here, again, is a bit of reflection which one of Mr. Arnold’s critics 
has quoted as being peculiarly prosaic :— 


This is the curse of life! that not 
A nobler, calmer train 

Of wiser thoughts and feelings blot 
Our passions from our brain ; 


But each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-choked souls to fill, 
And we forget because we must, 

And not because we will. 


But this is not prosaic. It does not, indeed, read as if it were 
written spontaneously, and it comes in somewhat harshly in the 
place assigned to it between a stanza and two other stanzas of 
impassioned verse addressed to “ Marguerite.” But it expresses 
tersely and not unmusically an undoubted truth, which is so 
rarely insisted upon that it has to a certain extent the charm of 
novelty ; and the combination of terseness, music, truth, and novelty 
cannot be said to be altogether an unhappy one in this particular 
instance. 

I do not insist, of course, that, as a rude, verse is an appropriate 
medium for criticism. It is never an appropriate medium for the 
Jower criticism—for the criticism, if one may venture so to term it, 
of the daily journals. But for the Amgher criticism, as represented by 
the best passages quoted in this paper, there is obviously a 
field in poetry of which, however, it is to be hoped that no one 
will take advantage who does not possess, like Mr. Armold, adequate 
knowledge, adequate ideas, adequate command of verse, and ade- 


quate poetic feeling. 





AT NIAGARA AND ELSEWHERE. 
BY GEORGE DAWSON. 


T is common to hear people say that they are disappointed 
with the Falls of Niagara : as it is difficult to know what they 
expected it is difficult to say why they are disappointed. 
Many stay too short a time ; they seem to see all that is to 

be seen at one view, and they hurry away, adding Niagara to their 
list of “‘ vanities.” I found nine days too few for me: the longer I 
stayed the longer I wished to stay, and there are few places that I 
more wish to revisit than these famous Falls. Something of the com- 
mon disappointment arises from the openness of the Falls; there is 
no dimness, nothing is hidden; there is no gloom, no dark and 
narrow gorge. Such a leap of the waters needs no half concealment, 
depends on nothing but itself for its sublimity. Linger until you 
have seen the Falls in every light, from early dawn till dewy eve, and 
then till moonlight comes, and then till darkness follows: watch the 
rainbows, and the never ceasing white clouds of spray. Return day 
after day and find the waters rushing down without the slightest 
change of form: note the deep green colour in the centre of the Fall, 
which shows the depth of the water: go up the river and watch the 
flood rushing towards the great leap: cross in the little ferry boat at 
the very foot of the Fall and mark the wondrous calm of the water: 
go lower down, where this calm gives way to a rush of waves like the 
waves of a stormy sea; but unlike them, moving onwards with a 
rapid rush: go behind the Fall as far as you can, and if after all this 
there is any disappointment tell it not to your best friend, unless he 
has been chosen for his likeness to yourself. 

Seen as they should be seen the Falls of Niagara can never be 
forgotten: go where you will, you will feel as Charles Dickens did 
when he wrote, “I think in every quiet season now, still do those 
waters roll and leap, and roar and tumble all day long: still are the 
rainbows spanning them a hundred feet below. Still, when the sun 
is on them, do they shine and glow like molten gold. Still, when 
the day is gloomy, do they fall like snow, or seem to crumble away 
like the front of a great chalk cliff, or roll down the rock like dense 
white smoke. But always does the mighty stream appear to die as 
it comes down, and always from its unfathomable grave arises that 
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tremendous ghost of spray and mist which is never laid: which has 
haunted this place with the same dread solemnity since darkness 
brooded on the deep, and that first flood before the deluge—light— 
came rushing on creation at the word of God.” 

“‘When monarchs build the rubbish carriers flourish ;” where men 
gather to see the great works of nature or of man, there the showmen 
are gathered together. Insects abound in fairest scenes : sometimes 
they do but buzz; sometimes they buzz and sting. At Niagara 
there are the usual plagues—guides, showmen, touts ; but they do 
not pester half so much as at the Pyramids of Egypt or the Giant’s 
Causeway. Take your time and walk, avoid museums, tea gardens, 
curiosity shops, abjure Indian squaws and all their wretched bead- 
works, and you may have peace. The photographers amused me 
much. The first I saw was a long-legged specimen with his apparatus 
in a travelling box, by the side of which he stood, spider-like, watch- 
ing for his prey. On the approach of a likely looking person out he 
rushed, and presenting a specimen of his art, solicited the honour of 
a sitting. I looked at the board on which he had painted these 
words, “ Parties taken with Falls in the background.” That was too 
great an honour for me, and I declined to be a party with Falls in 
the background. Soon came a little man who was willing to pose in 
front of the Falls: Long-legs set him a chair, and whilst he was re- 
tiring to thrust his head under a curtain the sitter arranged himself, 
took off his hat, coaxed his side locks, threw open his coat, crossed his 
legs, folded his arms, assumed an air, and was “taken with the Falls 
in the background.” The operator retired to his peripatetic studio, 
and the sitter waited impatiently for the result. At last it came, he 
seemed satisfied, paid his money, and went on his way. I too went 
on mine, and soon came to photographer number two. I looked at 
his sign-board : “ Falls taken with parties in the foreground.” How 
deliciously different, and yet how precisely the same thing! I de- 
clined to be a foreground to the Falls, and went on musing on many 
a distinction without a difference that I had met with amongst 
theologians, metaphysicians, and politicians. Old controversies 
rushed back to memory, and for awhile I forgot the parties and 
the Falls. After awhile I came upon another artist, and I felt 
curious to see what his inscription would be. It would never do to 
plagiarise ; he must be original, but what could he do? parties must 
be foreground to the Falls or the Falls must be background to the 
parties. He was equal to the occasion. I looked up and admired 
the simple ingenuity of the words: “Parties and Falls taken.” 
Declining modestly to go into partnership with the Falls, I passed 
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on, thinking quietly of Harmonies, Unions, Latitudinarians, Broad 
Churchmen, Comprehension, and many other matters far and far off. 
I left the Falls an undepicted party, and I must depend for evidence 
of my having been there on other proof than that of the photo- 
grapher. 

There is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous, and that 
step I found it easy to take. Opposite to the Falls, separated from 
the river only by the road, is a museum, and at the side of it a 
garden with live buffaloes, Indian wigwams, and a fountain. Such a 
little fountain throwing up such a little jet such a little height, and 
keeping up by its soaring power a little ball. It seemed to court 
comparison with the Falls—nay, it seemed to exalt itself above them. 
They were water, the fountain was water too: they could but fall, it 
could rise before it fell) Here was a water party with the Falls in 
the background! The little squirt was not neglected: some tourists 
seemed to regard it with more admiration than they bestowed upon 
the Falls, and went away from it, evidently not disappointed. 
An American friend has requested me to say that this is on the 
Canadian side: justice to Canada requires that I should do so; 
and I do so: the squirt is on the Canadian side. Slightly 
inclined to sneer at man’s littleness, I recovered myself by 
looking at the bridges that span the river above the roaring 
tide: they are the work of man, and for aught I know to the con- 
trary, the work of a man related to the little party whose portrait 
pose I had watched. 

No place is sacred to the American advertiser: the rocks in the 
harbour of St. John, in New Brunswick, the banks of the lovely 
Hudson, the fences of the railways in the forests, the edges of the 
curb stones in the best streets of New York, are all daubed with the 
advertisements of pills and pectorals, gargling oil, and other abomina- 
tions. These advertising agents stump a continent and cover all 
available places with their hideous announcements. The Americans 
do understand advertising. In Boston a tea-dealer has a gigantic 
kettle over his door : many tea shops have kettles, but this one has 
a waste pipe from the steam engine, employed in the shop, introduced 
into the kettle, and so from the spout issues a constant steam; but 
lest this should become familiar and forgotten, the enterprising tea 
seller issued an announcement that guesses at the contents of the 
kettle would be registered in the shop; that on a given day the city- 
surveyor would gauge it, and that a chest of tea would be given to 
the person whose recorded guess was nearest the truth. That tea- 
kettle became the talk of the town. 
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A former famous Prime Minister has said that magnificent palaces 
and comfortless habitations for private persons are characteristic of 
imperfect civilisation, and the present Premier has recorded his 
opinion that “the best security for civilisation is the dwelling. It 
is the real nursery of all. domestic virtues, and without a becoming 
house the exercise of those virtues is impossible.” If this be so 
Philadelphia must take high rank as a civilised city. It has many 
public buildings, and is building some larger and splendid ones, 
but its familiar title, the “City of Homes,” points to its distinguish- 
ing glory. At the beginning of 1873 this city contained 134,740 
buildings of all kinds. Of these 124,302 were dwelling-houses oc- 
cupied by families. Its peculiar excellence will be seen by com- 
paring these numbers of dwelling-houses with those of other 
American cities: they exceed those of 

New York by over ove sae _ 60,000 
Brooklyn - on om we 78,000 
St. Louis - - _ ene 84,000 
Baltimore __,, es i ‘0 83,000 
Chicago - is find ona 79,000 
Boston “ has ih oe 94,000 
Cincinnati _,, ws oa ane 99,000 


Philadelphia has a population of nearly 800,000, and they live in 
an area of 129% square miles. It has 1,000 miles of streets and 
roads opened for use, and over 500 miles of these are paved: over 
212 miles of city railways, on which run 1,794 cars daily: more than 
400 public schools, 1,600 school teachers, and 80,000 scholars. 
The chief park, Fairmount, contains 2,991 acres, and in 1873 it was 
enjoyed by three millions of people. Of all the cities of the United 
States Philadelphia is pre-eminently American. One of its best citizens 
and dearest lovers, Dr. Brewster, thus speaks of it with just pride :— 

Philadelphia's characteristics and customs, the habits and peculiarities of the 
people, are essentially American. The vast body of its population is chiefly the 
product of its own people, who were here almost from the beginning. The 
descendants of the men who were here at its foundation, and were here at the 
outbreak of the Revolution, are the men who now compose the body of its 
citizens, who do its work, carry on its trades, make its ordinances, control its 
offices, own its property, and fill the stations of public usefulness and dignity. 
We are not governed by strangers, and have never been willing to submit to 
such rule. We have a manly local pride of citizenship: other sea-board cities 
are provincial, or filled with strangers from other parts of the nation and from 
other countries; and the Western cities are, like New York, the homes of new 
men from old places. 


Historically, Philadelphia is the city of American cities; in it sat 
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the Continental Congress, in it the Declaration of Independence was 
written, executed, and proclaimed ; here Penn, “the greatest of all 
the founders of free commonwealths,” ruled ; here Washington pre- 
sided, and here is Frankiin’s grave. Franklin said, when writing to 
his home, “dear dear Philadelphia”; so say her citizens to-day ; and, 
mindful of all I have scen and heard, and of all the hospitality I 
have experienced, of the many fine specimens of American gentle- 
men and women that I met with, of the Shakespeare Club and its 
pleasant meetings in that city, I too, a foreigner and but lately a 
stranger there, say ‘“‘dear dear Philadelphia.” I am sorry that I 
cannot include in my love and admiration of things and people 
Philadelphian, the far-famed Girard College. I mean the building : 
the benevolence of its founder, the greatness of his endowment, the 
noble object to which it is devoted, all win admiration. I respect 
the memory of the old Bordeaux mariner and merchant, with his love 
and courage so nobly shown during the outbreak of yellow fever in 
1793: a plague that rivalled that of Athens or of London. I read 
with rapture the minute of the visitors of the poor on September 15th 
of that fatal year :—“ Stephen Girard and Peter Helm, members of 
the committee, commiserating the calamitous state to which the sick 
may probably be reduced for want of suitable persons to superintend 
the hospital, voluntarily offered their services for that benevolent em- 
ployment,” and I do not wonder that the example of this wealthy mer- 
chant “ excited a surprise and satisfaction that can be better conceived 
than expressed.” The results of Girard’s work were soon seen. On 
the afternoon of the day on which he offered his services he began 
his work. Order soon reigned where confusion had been supreme ; 
cleanliness killed dirt ; all things were soon ready at the hospital, 
where for sixty days he did his duty bravely and successfully until the 
plague was stayed. Would that he had seen to the building of his 
orphanage himself instead of leaving a will to be contested and funds 
to be wasted ! His married life had not been happy, and he left no 
child behind him. His relations held the doctrine that has come 
down to us from old times that they had a right to his property, a 
doctrine to which law so often gives its sanction. His fortune 
amounted to about 7,500,000 dollars ; his chief bequest was one of 
2,000,000 dollars for the college, and this bequest was opposed by the 
next-of-kin on the grounds that the institution, as devised by him, 
was illegal and immoral. These people recovered from the city the 
real estate bought between the date of the republication of his will 
and his death. Not content with this, they laid claim to the fund set 
apart for the college. Though not set forth in the bill filed, the 
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following portion of his will was relied upon as a most important 
argument for invalidating the intentions of the testator :— 

I enjoin that no ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister of any sect whatsoever 
shall ever hold or exercise any station or duty whatever in the said college ; nor 
shall any such person ever be admitted for any purpose, or as a visitor, within the 
premises appropriated to the purposes of the said college. In making this re- 
striction, I do not mean to cast any reflection upon any sect or person whatso- 
ever; but, as there is such a multitude of sects, and such a diversity of opinion 
amongst them, I desire to keep the tender minds of the orphans who are to 
derive advantage from this bequest free from the excitement which clashing 
doctrines and sectarian controversy are so apt to produce. My desire is that all 
the instructors and teachers in the college shall take pains to instil into the minds 
of the scholars the purest principles of morality, so that on their entrance 
into active life they may from inclination and habit evince benevolence towards 
their fellow-creatures, and a love of truth, sobriety, and industry, adopting at the 
same time such religious tenets as their matured reason may enable them to 
prefer. 

“Mere morality!” exclaimed the next-ofkin, and therefore 
derogatory and hostile to the Christian religion, and “void too!’ 
because against common law and public policy in excluding parsons 
ofall sorts. The decision of the Supreme Court was in favour of the 
will, and forthwith the building was erected. The will contained 
minute directions as to the materials and dimensions of the building : 
it must be three stories in height ; each story at least fifteen feet high in 
the clear from the floor to the ceiling ; needless ornament must be 
avoided, and strength, convenience, and neatness chiefly attended to. 
Directions were given as to cellars, windows and their shutters, doors, 
their number and their size, stairs and their materials, steps not to 
exceed nine inches in the rise_nor to be less than ten inches in the 
tread, and so forth. What is the result? A three-story building 
with nests of rooms covered over by aGreciantemple ! We smile at 
a Palais Royal walnut fitted as a workbox, or made to contain two 
little scent bottles and a funnel wherewith to fill them; it is a toy, 
and nothing more ; but a Grecian temple full of school-rooms and 
staircases! It is a big temple; whether needless ornament has been 
avoided we will not discuss, for we are called upon to admire the 
columns six feet in diameter, the bases nine feet three inches in 
diameterand three feet two inches high, the capitals eight feet six inches 
high and nine feet four inches wide on the face of the abacus. We 
hear with awe “ that cach capital consists of twelve separate pieces, 
all of which are securely dowelled and cramped together, and the 
joints so disposed between the cauliculi as not to be observed.” We 
fall to thinking of the little orphans, but our attention is recalled to 
hear that “ the net amount of marble in each column, including the base 
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and capital, is 1,346 cubic feet; the weight 103 tons, and the cost of 
each 12,994 dollars.” Happy orphans! The roof is an architectural 
wonder, but I preferred the view from it to the view of it. One of 
the cells in this classical beehive was oddly filled. Girard had 
directed that a suitable room was to be set apart for the preservation 
of his books and papers, but from excess of pious care or dread of 
the next-of-kin, all the plain homely man’s effects have been shoyelled 
into this room. Here are his boxes and his bookcase, his gig and 
his gaiters, his pictures and his pottery, and in a bookcase, hanging 
with careless grace, are his braces—old homely knitted braces, telling 
their tale of simplicity and carefulness. Bless those braces! but I 
wish they were not inside a temple of the “Grecian Corinthian 
order,” which has a “cornice consisting of a congeries of mouldings, 
enriched with a dentil band, and crowned with a sculptured 
cymatium of two feet four inches in height.” In addition to the 
temple full of rooms, are four other buildings devoted to the purposes 
of the institution. Mr. Girard willed that all should be surrounded 
with “a solid wall at least fourteen inches thick, and ten feet high, 
capped with marble and guarded with irons on the top, so as to pre- 
vent persons from getting over.” This instruction is obeyed ; the wall 
is, I believe, ten feet in height, but several feet of it are underground ! 
In one room I saw signs of its being used as a chapel, and a collec- 
tion of hymns for the use of the college lay upon the desk, but I had 
not time to examine whether any sectarian doctrines were con- 
tained therein, and whether, as in the case of the wall, the 
wishes of the testator had been kept in the letter and neglected in 
the spirit. In the streets of Philadelphia I saw signs that the 
classical style of architecture was losing its exclusive sway. 





AL LYN SAHIB. 
BY FRANK PERCIVAL. 
BOOK II. 
Give battle to the leagued world if thou’rt worthy, truly brave, 
Thou shalt make the hardest circumstance a helper or a slave. 





CHAPTER I. 


Neu viaen gwydd falsum, 
Py estung mor grum, 
Neu pet anatlon 

Yosid yu en bon— 

Neu leu a Gwyddion, 

A vuant gelvyddan 


Neu a roddant lyvron. 
TALIESIN. 


(The points of the counterfeited trees, 
What is it they whisper so forcibly— 
Or what various breathings 

Are in their trunks ? 

These are read by the Sages 

Who were versed in science, 

Or who delivered books.) 


5) AME JESSICA GLENELG stood by Conway’s shore 
where it expands its bosom to the ocean, rippling past 
the site of that ancient castle of Diganwy within whose 
walls Maelgwyn shut up Elphin, and where Taliesin 

came and sang the chains from off his patron’s feet. 

In the halcyon softness of the mild western light stood Jessy, now 
gazing at the silver haze on the low line of the time-honoured 
Anglesey, now at the many-hued Joseph among his brethren—the 
precipitous Penmaenmawr, but ever letting her eyes rest most of 
all on a tiny craft, Prydwen by name, manned by those diligent 
explorers of foreign lands, her much-cherished grandsons. 

The boat of boats called Prydwen—its speck of sail full in sight 
—is fast pursuing its course towards a certain mimic port which 
these two young sailors have agreed to call “ America.” It is won- 
derful the speed of that tiny craft. In the shortest possible space 
of time it returned from long voyages to ‘“ Caerleon-upon-Usk,” 
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“Treland,” “France,” “India,” the “ Pyramids,” and uninhabited 
islands without number. Unfortunately it sometimes happened that 
landing with less than their usual amount of caution, the young 
explorers had to flee fast as their young legs could scamper back to 
their boat, and hastily push off beyond the reach of “savages.” 

“Ain’t we going to land now?” asked the youthful navigator 
Owen, of his comrade Alyn. ‘“ Here’s America.” 

“I don’t seem to want to, to-day. I wish we had gone to ‘ Pen’ 
instead.” 

“Oh, come, that’s nonsense. We can go to Pen to-morrow. 
Let’s land now.” 

“Not to-day, Owe, there’s a good fellow. It ain’t half so nice 
as being in Prydwen. Dear old Prydwen/ Ain't shea jolly boat, 
Owe? Wouldn’t your friend Jonas like her ?” 

“TI should rather say he would too. He wants us to take him to 
Puffin’s Isle real, some day. And he says if we will, he'll get his 
father to take us out with him fishing. And Al, only think ; very 
often he’s out all night. Shouldn’t you like it? I said you would.” 

“Yes. If Granny knew. I wonder if she would let me stay at 
Yr Ogo all night.” 

“ Well, then, I’m sure she wouldn’t.” 

“T shall try for it. I must sleep there some night. And oh, if 
there was but a moon !” 

“ And then will you put it all down like—like—what a botheration 
name it is to remember.” 

“Put the moon down? She'd be gone too soon without, strikes 
me.” 

“ How stupid you can be when you like, Al. Put down the things, 
I mean, that come in your head like Taes, Tallies? Ill joggle the 
boat over if you don’t tell me.” 

“ Like Taliesin, I suppose you mean. I wish I could. But what’s 
the use? Now look at that range of mountains. It makes one feel 
nice like, to see them in that golden glow. But then feelings ain't 
thoughts, and if they were, they would want clothing in words. If it 
could all be done, perhaps somebody somewhere who is fond of 
mountains might think it not bad just to read about, like I did. I 
know it kept me awake all night that piece we learnt ; you remember 
that about Madoc. But then you know Mr. Southey has got the 
true awen.” 

“ And why shouldn’t you have the true ‘awen’ as well as Mr. 
Southey or Taliesin ?” 

“Or Llywarch Hen, or Aneurin and Merlin, why don’t you say, 
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eh, Owen? What a fellow you are! Why should I? that’s about 
it. A poor Welsh boy like me.” 

“We ain’t poor, and we ain’t Welsh. And it ain’t so very long 
we shall be boys.” 

“ Now let’s get back to Europe; it’s going to rain. Tell you 
what; I would rather go abroad in real good downright earnest, 
Owen, than be the biggest prydden that ever lived.” 


CHAPTER ILI. 


Marchwiail bedw briglas, 
A dyn vy nhroed o wanas ; 
Nag addev rin i was. 
Marchwiail derw mwynllwyn, 
A dyn vy nhroed o gadwyn— 
Nag addev rin i vorwyn. 
Marchwiail derw deilar, 
A dyn vy nhroed o garchar— 
Nag addev rin i lavar. 
LLYWARCH HEN. 


(The shoots of the green-topped birch 
Will draw my foot out of a snare : 
Reveal not the secret to a youth. 


The shoots of the kindly oak 
Will draw my foot out of a chain: 
Reveal not the secret to a maid. 


The shoots of the leafy oak 
Will draw my foot out of prison : 
Trust not the secret to the voice.) 


DaME GLENELG stood watching the progress of “‘her boys” for 
several minutes ; her hand making a verandah to shield her eyes from 
the slanting, but still dazzling rays of the evening sun. 

No brighter, neater, pleasanter, more happy little woman existed 
in all the Principality. And her cottage was the wonder of all who 
were honoured by an invitation to step inside. 

These, however, were by no means numerous. Dame Jessica 
Glenelg’s one weakness, in fact, consisted in totally ignoring the 
duties of hospitality. It is true she had always a crust of bread and 
something more for any forlorn wayfarer that strayed in that direc- 
tion. But this only made matters worse. “If she could afford to 
give hot porridge to a beggar, it was odd she couldn’t be a bit more 
neighbour-like ” was the comment of the neighbours. 

But this “Sassanach” was a benighted kind of individual, given 
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to pursuing her own ways regardless of the yelping of the little 
world about her. And these wilful ways consisted chiefly in de- 
voting herself, heart and soul, to promoting the happiness of her 
boys. On one subject alone did they ever disagree. And this 
arose from Granny’s want of appreciation of the beauties of Nature, as 
exemplified in decaying sea-weeds, shelly sarcophagi, newts and 
beetles aiming at achieving mummy immortality under adverse 
circumstances. 

This opposition on Granny’s part having been voted impregnable, 
it behoved the boys, as scientific explorers of “ foreign countries,” to 
have some place which they could call their very own wherein to 
deposit their priceless treasures, something after the fashion of the 
Museum which they once had had the happy fortune to see at 
Llanvaes. 

Fortunately the destiny that waits upon earnest, persevering effort 
favoured their enterprise. A nook being discevered, hollowed out 
from between the giant ribs of “Pen,” was quickly appropriated, 
swept, garnished, and eventually christened Yr Ogo, which, being 
interpreted, means simply “The Cave.” 

“Granny” watched her boys long enough to be sure it was not 
“Pen” they intended visiting. Not that she was in the secret of 
its wonderful charm—the embryonic museum. Zaf was a sublime 
mystery never to be divulged to mortal ears. 

And having watched them for some time, in the fullness of her 
heart she spoke aloud— 

“‘It does me good, that it does, to see what clever boys they have 
grown up. And to be sure, how they do manage that boat. What 
I should do without ’em I don’t know! The Lord take care of ’em, 
for they're getting beyond me. And it’s just their old Granny, bless 
their young hearts, that'll have a good supper for ’em again they 
come in.” 

And as she turned to enter her cottage the sun hid itself behind a 
cloud. And all the sunlight of her life changed to a midnight 
gloom as she saw, standing on the very threshold of her home, a 
man, whom she failed not for one brief moment to recognise, though 
fourteen years and more had elapsed since last they had met. 

One searching glance from beneath her lowered brows solved the 
question with which her heart was in the throes of travail, and solved 
it to its own despair. No reformation was there—no son was that 
to welcome, as in early infancy, with affectionate embrace; more 
swaggering and more shameless even than in times gone by. A 
wretched, drivelling sot, half sneak, half bully. 
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Poor old dame! She cannot welcome, she won't upbraid, even 
this distorted specimen of humanity. And so she stands before him 
speechless. 

“ Well, mother, yer don’t seem owre glad to see yer own son arter 
fourteen year. Blowed if I didn’t ’spect as much, when I heerd o’ 
them ’ere brats. Whose be ’em, eh? Wur precious nigh bein’ 
throwed off the scent arter all by ’em. 

“An English dame and her two grandsons lives there and owns 
the boat,’ says the people. Lawks-a-massy, thinks I, it can’t be 
right then. ‘That ere sort o’ thing don’t fit to the old woman that 
used to live by coppers down at Poole’s Hole. And how she 
comed by grandsons when she never had another chick nor me is 
more nor I can tell. But come along in and gee us a swig 0’ 
summat. Ain’t we jist spruce a bit !” 

“You shall have whatever I’ve got, Bill. But I did hope you'd 
have left off them wild ways and settled down comfortable before 
this. What brings ye to this¥part of the country? It’s a good long 
way from the Peak.” 

“What did yer come for then? Ony caverns to show about 
yere. Lor, if that ben’t it, I'll lay a cart-wheel. Underneath some 
o’ these ere hillocks. A tip-top spec, too, I can see with half 2 
eye. Allright. Now fair play, and no humbug. I’m settled down 
comfortable for the rest o’ my days. Gie us yer hand on it, mother ; 
I'll turn ower a new leaf, an’ be a good boy—go to meetin’, mayhap, 
arter a bit. Now that’s a bargain. Hould out yer fist. Yer won’t? 
Then I stops without, and ” 

Poor Jessy could not be said to deserve the name of coward. 
But at this strong man’s arm raised to strike her she trembled in 
every limb, less for herself than at the thought that like an arrow 
shot through her brain, of what her boys would feel if any harm 
came to her, so she said— 

“ T’ll give ye some whisky, Bill. Don’t ye go for to hurt me.” 

“There now. Ain’t I as good asa wizard? Didn't I say it wur 
a tip-top spec? Poole’s Hole never found ye in whisky. Now, get 
it out, and sit down, mother, and let’s have a drop o’ the creetur, 
an’ be comfortable like. How much ha’ ye got? Anew for both on 
us? A thimbleful ain’t no use, ye know, to this child. Is that all? 
Well, I’se make it do. And now ye’s like to make a chap welcome 
for good an’ all, for my mind is quite set on’t, and ye maun as well 
gie in first as last. And I say, gie us a drop o’ whisky when I 
wants it—more nor this though—and I wunt let drop a word them 
brats ain’t mine.” 
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“You can earn good wages, if you like, Bill. And I don’t get 
much—nothing like enough for us all.” 

“Then —— send the brats to the work’us.” And every bit of 
crockery in the place shook all over at the violence of the blows 
bestowed on the unoffending table. “What for must they ha’ hot 
cockles and toggery, an’ me, yer old man’s own chick, go without ?” 

But matters were becoming too serious for prolonged conversation. 
Jessy had never ceased sending furtive glances through the window 
or doorway. And now /rydwen and its precious freight might be in 
sight any minute. Not without a stout wrench at her heart was 
Jessy’s mind made up. But that once achieved, she lost no time in 
putting her project into execution. 

“TI don’t give ‘hem whisky, as I do you, Bill. Will you have a 
drop more ?” 

“Ye ain’t got none. Yer wur allus plaguing a chap at the Peak. 
But it’s better times yere, too. Maybe ye have, arter all. Hav’ ye, 
mother ?—it’s jolly good. I feels gettin’ comfortable, an’ at home, 
like. Now don’t pother a chap. If ye ha’ got it, bring it out. 
And we'll drink together this time. That other was such a precious 
little drop !” 

Jessy went to a small, and to ordinary eyes invisible, cupboard, 
and taking from it a whole bottle, corked, sealed, and inviolate, she 
placed it on the table before him. 

Such extraordinary luck was not to be believed in without deli- 
berate rumination. It must be a hoax. Yes, that was it—a “try 
on to chaff a fellow.” And not until it had been duly tapped, and a 
portion of its ambrosial contents imbibed, did the blissful reality, in 
all its infinite perfection of entirety, burst upon his enraptured brain. 
Telling him to put plenty of water in, and only to help himself to 
one glass, or there would be none for another time, Jessy proceeded 
upstairs, as if to arrange for the night. 

This was done by substituting warmer clothing for that she had 
on, by stowing in various pockets diversely wedded to her person 
whatever valuables were not too bulky for these repositories, and by 
bringing down stairs with her a nearly empty basket. 

And as she peered into the room before venturing to smuggle into 
it her bonnet, basket, and shawls, the head of its occupant rolled so 
alarmingly forward as to endanger not only the articulation of the 
upper vertebrae but the safety of the nectar-containing bottle. 
Awaking sufficiently from this to help himself again to its contents, 
which were suspiciously low down, while the kettle did not appear to 
have been touched, he hiccupped out: “Got— bed— r—ready, old 
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’un? Ain’t— time— yet— awhile. Where’s b—brats —— ——? 
‘Father’ ‘ll tan their hides for ’em.” 

Jessy’s sole reply was to send half-scared glances on to the 
rippling waves. 

And as he again fell asleep, nodding, snoring, and finally coming 
to his proper level on the floor, she quickly deposited in her basket 
the last of three bottles of whisky, which had been given to her by 
an old sea captain in return for the use of her boat on several occa- 
sions, a goodly piece of cheese, and the best part of a quartern loaf, 
together with some tea, sugar, and oaten cake. 

Then extinguishing the fire, and giving a parting look at the 
sleeper, in which grief for him rather than for herself prevailed, she 
left the cottage, taking with her the basket and extra shawl, 
having noiselessly locked the door and dropped the key in her 
basket. 

And now where is /rydwen? Why, just below there, rounding 
Cape Clear, on her voyage home from America. 

Looking round about her, Jessy at length descries a hazel twig, 
which is the best substitute she can find for a flagstaff. Upon this 
she hangs her pocket-handkerchief, and hoisting it to the full extent 
of her arm, endeavours to attract the circumnavigators’ notice. 

Fearing much the while lest that terrible son of hers awakening 
should come tumbling out of the window, and follow her even into 
Prydwen, where, on her boys resenting the intrusion, a struggle for 
mastery might ensue, Prydwen would be upset, every soul in her 
drowned, and then going into heaven, a boy on either hand, Jessy 
would be met by reproachful glances from large, dark, lustrous eyes, 
and by the appalling inquiry: “ How hast thou fulfilled thy trust ?” 

A considerable time elapsed before the navigators observed so in- 
significant an object as Jessy’s flag, hoisted as it was on known 
territory. And when at length it attracted their attention, they made 
the discovery that domestic affection must, upon occasion, yield to 
the more pressing advancement of science. 

Granny thought they had been out long enough, that was evident. 
They were of a different opinion. The tide had turned, and was 
carrying Prydwen so lovingly along that it was mere play to them 
dipping their oars in and out. A slight breeze also favoured them, 
and gave animation to the waves. 

Altogether it was supremely jolly, and could not properly wind up 
yet, so often as they had stayed out later. 

But before long they found the jollity had all gone out of it, while 
they ignored conscience and Granny. And just as she was in the 
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lowest depths of foreboding despair, Prydwen ran ashore, and her 
crew were startled, astounded, translated into the seventh heaven of 
ecstasy, on being greeted with the brief summary of Jessy’s desire— 

*‘ Quick, my lads, I want you to row me to Conway.” 

‘Then for once at least in their lives they experienced a moment of 
pure, unadulterated bliss. To have a real live passenger—to be in 
charge of Granny ! 

Oh, if they had only known that this was the joyful news that the 
flag signalled, they would have run ashore more quickly than Arthur 
and all his men when they brought over the big cauldron of Irish 
money. 

“Jump in, Granny,” they both cried out at once. 

‘What's in the big basket ?” 

‘Give me your shawl.” 

“ So—o—oh, Prydwen—steady, lass.” 

“There now, Granny, ain’t it nice? Why didn’t you ever come 
before ?” 

And they started for Conway. 

Then Fate said : ‘‘ You have got that foretaste of Elysium you had 
just now, to pay for, my little dears. And here’s the price I charge 
for it: to row against wind and tide, with extra weight, and tired 
young arms for a space.” 

And they never knew whether they would have bought the article 
at the price, providing it had been a case of contract. 

As for Jessy, who used to be the ne plus ultra of thoughtful con- 
sideration, she was totally heedless of their unprogressive toiling. 
She might have seen how hard they laboured over one great rolling 
wave, to be met with just such another, or she might not—one thing 
was clear, she was thoroughly heartless, and did not care a rap. All 
she did was to keep turning her head to watch her own cottage, 
as though she expected that, like the enchanted castle at Narberth, 
where Pryderi was made captive by the golden bowl, it would 
vanish altogether. 

And her hard heartedness was all the more palpable that she must 
have seen how obstinately still the cottage stood, never receding the 
least bit from sight. 

And the poor sailors had rowed all the way to America and back 
without even landing ! 

At length Alyn said: “Granny, what is the big basket for? Must 
you go to Conway to-night? We could start with the tide to-morrow. 
[t zs half holiday, and it would be much jollier than it is now.” 

“To-morrow won’t do. I must go to-night.” 
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Another rueful turn at the treadmill of Fate, who, the debt being 
now paid, took the bandage off Jessy’s eyes, and she at last sug- 
gestively inquired— 

“Ts there anywhere else we could land? It must not be on our 
side. And, lads, I want to find a lodging where we can get and stay 
all night.” 

“ A lodging ?” 

“ All night !” 

“ What is it all for, Granny ?” 

“Oh, Granny, I am sure there is room in Yr Ogo.” 

“Where is that? Is it anywhere near? I never heard of it.” 

“It is in Pen.” 

“IT don’t know what you mean, boys, but turn the boat round if 
we can’t get on this way, and let us land somewhere quickly, where 
we can get out of it, and away out of sight as fast as possible.” 

Fortunately for the boys, their minds were so occupied with get- 
ting Granny to the “‘ Museum,” that they overlooked her very urgent 
desire for a hiding place far from her home ; or, sharp boys that they 
were, they must infallibly have jumped to the conclusion that their— 
often mysterious—Granny had committed a murder, or run off with 
stolen property in that big basket. 

Now there was some pleasure in putting forth their utmost 
strength. Every stroke told. Jessy had promised to go to Yr 
Ogo, on Alyn’s recommendation, her grave face relaxing into 
more than its ordinarily amused expression as Alyn described the 
wonders of his rocky cavern. But Jessy’s lips betrayed not the 
subject of her thoughts. Only her eyes had a look of being turned 
inwardly, away from the present, and back into the cavern-cells of 
memory. 

But civilisation had done its work on Jessy, since that time of 
which she seemed to be thinking. And she began, now that they 
were out of sight of the cottage, to regret her hastily given consent, 
and to suggest other quarters. 

Alyn was wofully disappointed, but he put a good face on the 
matter, saying “Thou sayest well, Granny. Though we get our 
supper in Yr Ogo, there is that which we'll not get—a fire. And I 
wouldn’t like you to get a chill. So perhaps we had better take you 
to the ‘Refreshing Glass,’ and when we have had our suppers 
Owen and me can come back to Pen.” 

“Not if I know it,” thought Granny. “The same roof covers us 
this night, whether it be slate, thatch, rock, or the canopy of heaven.” 

But now Prydwen ran into a baby creek that played from morn to 
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eve at cubby-house between the huge toes of giant Pen. And 
quickly landing, they laboured up the steep ascent, Alyn pondering 
in his heart whether it were possible to promise Granny a fire in 
Yr Ogo. 

His meditations were interrupted by a couple of rough fellows, 
who pushed past Granny in such a way that he sharply ordered them 
to mind what they were about, in the tones of a man who had a six- 
barrel revolver at hand, and was prepared to use it on the smallest 
provocation. But unutterable was the general consternation as the 
following colloquy was indistinctly heard— 

* T’ll be blowed if I think Bill need ha’ bin ’arf as long.” 

“Ye fool! we’ve never looked for the neckercher yet.” 

“What neckercher ?” 

“ Why, his own neckercher. He wur to whisk it up in the air like, 

*twere all serene.” 

“ Never heerd a single word on’t. Where be us to look for it ?” 

“Down yonder, tother side o’ the water. Don’t ’spect us can 
see it from this —— of aplace. We must get a bit further down.” 

“Know’d ye wur all out. Besides, t’ain’t a bit a good. It’s just 
Bill all over. The tin’s gone, an’ so he tumbles into a good berth 
himself, and throws us over.” 

“Then I'll be blowed if I stands it any longer. Share and share 
alike says I, or I'll pitch him into a likely hole in the water, where 
he won’t find it very easy to get out again. Hullo, Jack, blessed if 
we don’t lick ’im now. If here ain’t the tidiest young kid of a craft 
I ever seed, and nobody to look arter its sweet young innocence. 
Belongs, dessay, to them blokes we met up above there. Hop in, 
an’ I'll bet my first month’s wages we be on to ’im, sooner, mebbe, 
than he'll like.” 

And the splash of the oars announced the departure of Prydwen / 

It was with difficulty that Jessy restrained the boys from flying at 
all hazards to the rescue. She knew, what they never dreamt of, 
the value placed upon life by such men as these, when opposition, 
like sods in the Iceland geyser, stirred the turbulent depths of their 
fierce, brutish passions. 

And in great mental disturbance lest the whereabouts of herself 
and her boys should by means of these men become known to her 
wretched son, Jessy resolved on eschewing the manifold advan- 
tages offered her both by the “ Refreshing Glass” on this side of 
Pen, and the “When you are over take another” farther on; and 
made up her mind to abide for the night, fireless and bedless, within 
the obscure recesses of Alyn’s cave. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Graig bu ddyddamnad, 
Dy werin swymad 
Hyd gwyr erlyniad. 
TALIESIN. 


(The heath was a defender on all sides, 
Thy squadron was protected, 
Till pursuit turned aside.) 


THE boys were up with the lark next morning. ‘Their dreams, at 
least the waking ones, had been of Granny’s breakfast. 

The ample contents of the basket had supplied them with a good 
supper. And the whisky (diluted with water from an ancient well 
above) had been by the connoisseurs of fourteen or thereabouts 
pronounced “no end jolly,” and “real comforting” by the good old 
dame. 

But however Bohemian their mode of life at this particular junc- 
ture, they could scarcely imbibe whisky-toddy for breakfast. 

So, sending Owen to turn over the big stones on the beach, with 
the crowbar always kept at Yr Ogo for the purpose, and to search 
well for eels and crabs in the pools below, and then to fill up the 
basket with such cockles, periwinkles, limpets, &c., as he could not 
fail to come across, Alyn set himself with determined energy to the 
task of achieving a fire. 

Poor Granny! She was nearly scared out of her senses when, on 
awaking from a very tolerable night’s rest, she discovered that Owen 
had gone wandering about, within range, it may be, of the enemy’s 
fiery vengeance ; and that Alyn was doing his best by unwinding tall 
flags of ashen grey, and sending their mazy streaming pennons up 
into the clear morning air, to lure the foe into the very heart of the 
encampment. 

But by degrees, as the huge volume of smoke dwindled down into 
the smallest duodecimo, and Owen returned, laden with what the 
Neapolitans so prettily call “fruits of the sea,” Jessy, from being as 
timorous as a harvest-mouse or a lapwing, became quite gleeful. 
Indeed, she enjoyed the whole disreputable proceeding as much 
as any one. And so they partook of their déjetiner a la fourchette, 
the fork being represented by the boy’s clasp &nives, which they 
would as soon think of being without as their boots and socks. 

It was a rare and unique pic-nic, but soon Alyn’s thoughts 
wandered off to what, by means of snares, masked batteries, pitfalls, 
traps—original but unpatented—he might obtain for dinner. 
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Owen, he decided, should go to the village of Penmina for bread, 
and perhaps beer, while Granny could amuse herself by tidying up a 
bit, and purifying from base uses the contents of the Museum. 

And then dinner, the great event of the day for Granny, being 
over, he and Owen would set off and scour every nook and corner 
of the world, and even beyond it, in search of Prydwen. 

gut upon these fascinating little arrangements down came the 
veto of the Commander-in-Chief, like the sharpest of guillotines. 

Jessy could no longer stifle her desire to know how fared her 
cottage and its contents, and whether by any chance Prydwen had 
been left abandoned at its moorings. And quite determined was she 
that no one save herself should proceed to ascertain. 

So obtaining a most reluctant promise from the boys that they 
would not stray far from Yr Ogo, and in the event of seeing the 
marauding party of yesterday would do their best to avoid a collision, 
Jessy departed, to trudge the weary round of the estuary. 

Deprived both of their boat and ordinary pursuits, and limited to 
space, the boys naturally enough had recourse to a gossip. 

“Who could this man be Granny had run away from, and left in 
possession of the cottage? Why didn’t she fetch the constable and 
turn him out instead? Was it Granny’s son from Derbyshire? Why, 
if it was, then of course she would be glad to see him, and not go 
running away from him. 

“‘ Besides, if it was Granny’s only son she had, it must be their 
father. And he would want to see ¢hem.” 

“Den’t I wish we had been at home when he came, Owen. We 
could have pitched him out of doors, I should think, if he had been 
ever so big—don’t you ?” 

“T should rather think we could too. How long do you think 
Granny ‘ll be? I’m getting so hungry. I hope Granny won’t get 
bacon for dinner. That was so precious salt she brought from 
Bangor.” 

“*T wonder, Owe, what she does go to Bangor for. I think it is 
for money.” 

“Oh, bosh ; what does it matter where it comes from so long as 
she gets it? Why don’t you ask er if you want to know ?” 

“So I have, lots of times ; and she is always just going to send me 
off somewhere about something. Owen, that time when I twisted 
my foot I had been asking about father and mother—because, you 
know, the money must have something to do with hem—and if the 
chimney didn’t go and set itself on fire: And the last time I said 
anything about it Granny cried—just a little, you know: I could see 
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the tears in her eyes—and said I wanted to go away from her, and 
didn’t love her, and all that. And how cana fellow ask her anything 
again after that, I should like to know ?” 

“TI do wish Granny would come. I’m ‘getting as hungry as a 
hunter.” 

“So am I, as hungry as Aryfuerys, the chiefest of all King Arthur’s 
hunters. There was nothing left, was there ?” 

“Not ascrap. I looked just as we came out. Let’s go a bit 
further along, and see if she’s coming.” 

“That I won’t ; not a step. I said I wouldn’t, and I won't.” 

** You'll do as you like, I s’pose ; you always do. What I’m tom- 
fool enough to let you for is more than I know.” 

“TI am the oldest, Owen.” 

“ Fiddlestick! Oldest out of twins—as if that went for anything.” 

“You would find it did if we were rich people.” 

‘*Oh, should I indeed, Master Great-gun? And you’d get the 
half-pence and I the kicks, I suppose? If that ain’t Prydwen come 
back I’m a Dutchman. I can hear the splash of the oars,” 

“* Wait a bit, Owen, and I’ll have a look at her behind that snag. 
Because if it is, those beastly fellows are in her most likely. Oh, how 
jolly if they go off and leave her! I should think we might cruise 
about for Granny then.” 


Burton writes that “ the memorie is nothing els but a tendernesse 
of the braine, disposed with a certain kind of moisture to receive 
and preserve that which the imagination apprehendeth.” 

Perhaps Jessy’s brain may have been damper than that of most 
people, from her habit at an early age of frequenting haunted caves 
and regions subterranean—and better adapted, consequently, to 
receive a deep impression. 

Certainly her recollection of the evil plight in which, on her return 
from Alfreton Towers on that never-to-be-forgotten night, she had 
found her cottage in Derbyshire, was as bright as if it had occurred 
but yesterday. 

And now she had not a doubt in her own mind that every onward 
step brought her nearer and nearer to just such another scene. 

Unless—and that would be infinitely worse—she found her son 
and his reckless companions still in possession. 

Prydwen was nowhere to be seen. And as she moved along close 
to the shore, immediately in front of her cottage, she saw that the 
door stood wide open. 

An augury this of their presence she feared. And for the space 
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of half an hour or more she prowled about in the neighbourhood 
of her home, not daring to enter it. Summoning courage at last, 
she ventured to pass close by and furtively look in. A spectacle 
of desolation met her eyes far beyond anything she had imagined. 

They had gone apparently—that was a comfort. And slowly 
entering, Jessy closed the door, and slid down—down on to the 
floor, and gave way to a violent fit of weeping. 

The long walk in the sun, following upon yesterday’s excitement 
and anxiety, had been a bad preparation for encountering a scene 
like this, and Jessy’s usually buoyant spirits for once totally deserted 
her. At length she dragged herself up, and proceeded to recon- 
noitre. No piece of furniture that would either break or burn re- 
mained whole in the house. Backs and legs of chairs seemed to 
have been burnt, and then hurled away to make room for others, 
It was a marvel there had not been a general conflagration. Her 
much prized time-piece, small stock of cutlery, and almost every 
other article of a sufficiently portable nature, together with the 
boys’ Sunday clothing, had been carried off. The most rigorous 
search had, beyond all question, been made, as in the Derbyshire 
hut, for a hoard, the ill success of which had probably stimulated 
their desire for revenge. 

But it was not “Bill” who bore the blame now, but his bad 
associates. 

“ He would,” his mother foolishly thought, ‘‘ have hunted high and 
low till he found some money, if there was any about, and in so 
doing he would have upset things above a bit, but he never would 
have destroyed his poor old mother’s furniture like this. Oh, it is 
them wicked companions that is the ruin of people. And now 
what'll Ido? Put it to rights and buy new? No that I wouldn’t— 
to stay here, if a single word would do it. Pah! I seem to smell 
their very breath all through the place. And how I'll get back to 
‘Pen’ I don’t know. Oh! but the boys will be crying out for their 
dinner. I'll see if Hughes will take me over in his boat.” 

And Jessy" trudged off to Llwyd-tai, as Hughes’s cottage was 
still pretentiously called, though only built on the site and with part 
of the débris of the ancient “ Grey Farm.” 

Jonas, catching a glimpse of “ Dame” in the distance, hurried in- 
doors with the news, thereby creating considerable excitement. 

“ Dame’s” visitors had of course been seen, taken stock of, and 
duly estimated at a very low rate by her prying neighbours. 

And when, added to this, it transpired that the Englishwoman and 
her grandchildren had absconded, and that the men had done their 
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best to burn down her house, it is no great wonder that Jessy’s bodily 
presence proved an event worthy of their turning out e masse to 
behold. 

But she seemed to be coming to their house. What could that 
be for? 

“‘Perhaps she wanted something!” This was the signal for Hughes 
to retreat and begin nursing and rubbing his leg, preparatory to 
having “ hurt it stumbling amongst the ballast in his boat yesterday.” 

Jessy cut short the vehement denunciations which began to be 
hurled on all sides, upon the heads of “them vagabond English 
pitmen,” by asking if either of them could put her across to 
Penmina. 

This was immediately met by the obstacle of the bad leg, and 
Jonas having to start off directly for Llandulas ; until it suddenly 
occurred to Isaac, the father of Jonas, that if he didn’t go to Bangor 
to-day he’d have to go to-morrow, and his leg wouldn’t be any 
better then than it was now, he supposed, and so if she wanted to go 
very badly, why he would go to-day. 

Which wonderful idea strayed into his head simultaneously with 
Jessy’s offer to pay half-a-crown for the accommodation. 

Returning to the cottage, she packed up as much as it seemed 
desirable to take in her present houseless condition, barred and bar- 
ricaded the doors and windows to the best of her ability, and pro- 
ceeded to stow herself and her bundles in the stern of Hughes's 
fishing-boat. 

So that notwithstanding the splash of oars (for there was not 
the faintest breath of wind to fill the sail) heralded Granny and 
dinner, the sight of Hughes’s boat, instead of their own beloved 
Prydwen, proved a terrible downfall to the boys’ hopes. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A boat, a boat, is the toy for me 

To rollick about in on river and sea, 

To be a child of the breeze and the gale, 

And like a wild bird on the deep to sail— 
This is the life for me. 


PROCTER. 

By noon on the following day Jessy had settled down satisfac- 
torily, if not comfortabiy, in lodgings at Penmina. There were many 
reasons why lodgings just then suited her. One will perhaps suffice : 
nothing else in the world remained to be done, 10 cottage at that 
precise epoch advertising itself to be let. 
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Her stock of furniture was peculiar, but her rent being paid in 
advance, this circumstance mattered little to her landlady, and less 
to any one else. 

Two nights in Yr Ogo had been enough, even for Alyn, al- 
though he declared himself ready to repeat the experiment any night 
there was a moon. ‘Thus it came to pass that a blanket and mattress 
on the floor were more highly appreciated than they might have been 
three days ago. 

The loss of Prydwen spoilt it, or else it might all have been, as far 
as the boys were concerned, a pleasantly exciting dream. 

School being with one accord voted too far now, was given up 
for good. And their occupation gone, Jessy cast about in her 
capacious mind whether it might not be desirable to purchase them 
another boat. She would, she thought, give them two years to knock 
about, and then it would be high time for them to consider about 
getting their own living. 

Jessy had never drawn the full amount of the allowance settled on 
her by Lord Beauchief, and consequently she had accumulated a 
sufficient sum not only to meet any such exigencies as the present, 
but to apprentice the boys, if need be, to whatever calling they 
might eventually show a disposition to adopt. 

No sooner had the words “another boat” passed Granny’s lips 
than four muscular, sinuous arms proceeded to convert her into a 
modern Laocoon. And before five minutes had elapsed, four long 
vigorous legs were striding at a rapid pace the round of the bay to 
Hughes’s cottage, to inquire of him whether he knew of a boat for 
sale similar to their last—Jessy’s economic ideas of course not 
soaring beyond one at secondhand. 

Hughes rather thought he did—that is, if it wasn’t sold. 

Oh, no, it was quite impossible for the boys to go about it then. 
The man was out fishing, but he should “see him to-mérrow, and 
would inquire.” 

Mr. Isaac Hughes, not having any more a boat in his eye than he 
had integrity in his heart, but thinking he saw the way to pocketing 
a couple of crowns for commission, looked upon the fib as an 
integral part of business. 

When the boys, in their impatience, came again next day, appre- 
hensive of their inquiring elsewhere, Hughes invited them to go 
with him out fishing. 

This was luck indeed, and Alyn’s conscience smote him for having 
on more than one occasion, since the loss of their boat, declared 
Jonas and his father to be “ beastly selfish brutes !” 
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It was of course necessary to ask Granny’s permission, so 
Jonas volunteered to put his former school-fellows across, and 
to wait while they informed Granny of the more than charming 
arrangement which would in all probability keep them out all night. 

As Jessy had long been expecting this, not only from the boys’ 
well-known proclivities in that direction, but from the fact that they 
were well able to be of use to Mr. Isaac Hughes upon such an 
occasion, leave and license were readily given, accompanied of 
course by the usual amount of good advice, without which, since the 
great year of the Chaldee, no favour of any description has been 
known to be conferred. 

If, as Hood asserts, travelling at the best is but a rambling, 
scrambling, shift-making, strange-bedding, irregular mealing, foreign- 
habiting, helter-skelter, higgledy-piggledy sort of process, one would 
think a nocturnal fishing expedition was draining the cup of discom- 
fort to its lowest dregs. But— 

This sport of boy’s strife 

Gives the zest to boy’s life : 

Without it his boyhood dies. 

Be it jewel or toy, not the prize gives the joy, 
But the striving to win the prize. 


And though it mattered as little to them as to the smallest scin- 
tillation of phosphoric light gleaming in the surrounding waters, 
whether Hughes’s smack returned full or empty, it would have been 
a heavy disappointment to the boys if a certain amount of success 
had not attended the night’s labour. 

As to Hughes, he found that with these “mates” he had only to 
keep his eyes well on the look-out, and all the rest of his tran- 
scendent powers, moral, intellectual, and physical, might be profit- 
ably devoted in diminishing the lading of the boat, as the fish con- 
tinued to iricrease it, by a steady consumption of tobacco. 

And this kind of thing was so much to his mind that he told 
the boys, to their intense beatification, that he “ wouldn’t mind them 
coming again any time, if as how, as it seemed, they liked it.” 

And notwithstanding that they eventually obtained a boat of 
their own (through Hughes, who had got to value his commission at 
double the original figure), the novel charm of “ being in real down- 
right earnest, and no sham you know,” was so great that it became 
a habit with them to accompany him as often as once or, twice 2 
week. 

The monotonous character of these cruises never seemed to tire 
them, although any variety was hailed with delight. Sometimes, 
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when more than usually successful, they had the happiness of convey- 
ing to Granny a basket of fish, worth in their estimation a king’s 
ransom. 

Finding they worked harder and altogether “had more in ’em” 
than his hopeful son Jonas, who could never see anything in the sea 
beyond the fact that it was wet, salt, and nasty, Hughes took a liking 
after his fashion to the boys, laughing heartily at their odd sayings, 
and inviting them to drop in oftener at Llwyd-tai. “ He would always 
put them across again; or if it was a bit squally, Sally ‘ud con- 
trive a bed somehow ”—“Sally ” being a vermilion-cheeked, jetty-eyed 
damsel of age indefinite, much admired by Owen, for which there 
seemed no more valid reason than that she was perpetually flattering 
him at his brother’s expense, and inventing plausible excuses for 
sipping (save the mark!) out of his glass that wonderful mixture of 
beer, and eggs for which Llwyd-tai in its present degenerate stage 
had become celebrated. 

As the two years wore calmly and blissfully away, it became mani- 
fest to Jessy and others who took an interest in the youths that no 
occupation which separated them from their beloved sea would ever 
meet with approval. 

But while Alyn, like a young courser of the Sun, pawed the rock 
with his fiery hoofs, impatient to traverse Ocean’s boundless limits 
and Earth’s remotest shores, Owen was content to trudge quietly 
along the sandy highway, in the harness of a dray horse, dragging 
from door to door terrestrial “ pisces” for earthly appetites, and only 
hoping to attain, in the far-off future, the expansive hand of the 
adorable Sally. 

Upon one occasion of their going to Hughes by appointment, pre- 
pared for the usual excursion, they perceived at a respectful dis- 
tance from shore, but apparently on a visit to Llwyd-tai, a fishing- 
lugger of considerable respectability, bearing on its stern, in the 
brightest, greenest, and most verdant of paints, the name of Sa’/y 
Hughes. 

“Could this,” thought Owen, ‘“‘be the fair Sally’s dower? And 
could he, oh, could he, be married at sixteen?” He never knew till 
now how fervently he adored Sally. 

While they were still admiring her, the owner of the wonderful 
vision came out of the cottage, followed closely by Hughes, who, as 
usual when a Triton ruffled the waters of his minnow world, was 
loquaciously gabbling. 

“ As to that other matter,” he was saying, “there ain’t no sort of 


doubt about it. I’ve puzzled and puzzled my brain no end to know 
VoL. XIV., N.S. 1875. LL 
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what ailed the gal. Ever since that day when you comed home with 
her from the honey fair, if she haven’t been as mum asaroach. And 
if there comes any chaps about the place, as there does pretty 
often, for you ain’t the only one to like black eyes about here, blow 
me if she won’t walk off, and never so much as give ’em a civil 
‘good day.’ ” 

“Well, come along with me to-night instead of going by yourself— 
we'll go halves. And I'll think matters over a bit. I likes to have a 
good smell of the brine under my nose when I settles anything im- 
portant. And if ’tis to be done, the sooner the better. I ain’t fond 
‘of no shilly-shallying nonsense. I haven’t frightened any visitors. 
away, have I ?” 

Disinclined to intrude, the boys were about to beat a retreat ; but 
Mr. Hughes’s attention being momentarily diverted irom the more 
engrossing object of his thoughts, he shouted to them to come and 
have a look at the boat, and asking how they’d “like a cruise 
in her.” 

Seeing the look of excessive gratification that passed over their 
young faces the good-natured owner of the Sai/y Hughes pro- 
posed to them to go too. 

And in somewhere about an hour's time they started for an expedi- 
tion which produced results not inserted in the programme. 

As they were returning home, after less than Hughes’s usual 
amount of success, they encountered so heavy a sea that in spite 
of their utmost efforts they were carried on to a sand-bar in Rhos 
Bay, distant about a couple of miles from shore. 

Striking the bar, the Sa//y Hughes heeled over on her starboard 
side, and every soul was washed overboard. ‘The two boys, to- 
gether with Jonas, clung rigidly to the side of the vessel, when after 
drifting for some time on her side, she suddenly righted herself, but 
with the loss of mainmast, anchor, and rigging. Still pertinaciously 
maintaining their hold, as the only chance for life, the boys had 
contrived to save themselves, and now gladly dropped into the 
boat. 

Neither the master, Hughes, nor the two men of whom the crew 
consisted were anywhere to be seen. Indeed it was nearly pitch 
dark, and though the boys shouted long and loud, their voices were 
lost in the impetuous rush of the in-coming tide, and what to do 
next they knew not. 

It was not long, however, before it occurred to Alyn that they 
must endeavour to attract attention by means of a fire. And as 
fortunately the tin canister containing the matches was still found 
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wedged in its nook, they proceeded to ascertain who possessed the 
driest garment. 

This was not satisfactory until the wind volunteered assistance. 
But at last, in much fear and trembling, a burning flag, as signal of 
distress, was hoisted in the breeze. And while the drying process 
was still carried on to windward, a premature oldness shrivelled up 
their young hearts with fear, lest after all their whole stock of 
garments should be exhausted and no help come. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ho! they struggled sore for the fading shore, 
And fought with their failing strength, 
But I swore they should die, and I smothered their cry, 
And their lives were mine at length. 
EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Fut three hours elapsed before the lifeboat came to their relief 
from Llandudno. 

And by the time it returned, bringing in it “all on board,” the 
beach was well sprinkled with people. The boys, cold and ex- 
hausted, with tattered, half burnt trousers and blistered fingers, would 
have met with no lack of friends. But the initiative was taken 
without loss of time by two gentlemen, who evidently commanded ° 
the respect of the seafaring population, and who, on seeing the 
plight the boys were in, immediately gave orders that they should be 
taken to the Royal. Proceeding thither, after picking up what infor- 
mation they could on the subject of the “casualty,” they ascertained 
that they were being well cared for, and lingering till they had the 
satisfaction of seeing the poor fellows fast asleep, they lit a cigar 
each and adjourned towards home. 

“Youngsters got some pluck, don’t you think?” asked Henry 
Bagot of the Captain. 

“ Not a doubt of it. But it is not the first time by a good many 
they have put to sea. Nothing like it to bring out pluck. I should 
vastly like to know if any of those other fellows swam ashore.” 

“Let us hope they did. The tide coming in, they would probably 
reach land somewhere about Llardulas. How far out do you sup- 
pose they were?” 

“Two miles, according to the crew of the lifeboat. Nothing, that, 
for a man to swim to save his life. But, by the powers, it is four o’clock. 
Time we get up in India. I do not see the use of going to bed 
now. Your wife will set to-night’s work down to my account, 


I suppose, Harry. Ah, well, I must see if I cannot square it 
LL2 
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to-morrow by buying that juvenile scamp of yours the toy cannon 
he wants. Eustace’s tastes are decidedly aggressive. You dare not 
go for a stretch till breakfast of course !” 

“I would rather go to bed if it is all the same to you.” 


On looking in upon his young /rofégés later in the morning the 
Captain found them deep enough in a beefsteak pie to feel assured 
there was not much harm done. And as their Providence for the 
time being, it behoved him to consider what he was going to do with 
them. 

Jonas Hughes, he settled, lived near enough to scramble home by 
himself, and he was promised a shilling to return and say whether 
his father and friend, the owner of the ill-fated Sa//y Hughes, had 
escaped disasters and returned home. But, little as the Captain 
belonged to the magnetic order, he was unmistakably attracted 
towards Alyn. Inordinately selfish himself, he was not without a 
certain kind of admiration for a spirit of self-sacrifice in others. 
And there was no mistaking the fact that of the three boys, Alyn 
had done and suffered the most. Both his appearance and the un- 
conscious testimony of his companions confirmed this. 

So not having anything better on hand, he borrowed his brother’s 
pony phaeton, hunted up an old shooting coat and an antediluvian 
plaid, and, freighted with Alyn and Owen, set off for Penmina. 

I have been reprehensibly amiss in not describing Captain Bagot 
before the influences of war, matrimony, and a tropical climate had 
photographed their traces upon his character. In appearance, then, 
he belonged to the terrier species ; his narrow head, carried high in 
the air, his quick, bright, prominent beady eyes, and forehead the 
reverse of expansive, bore unmistakably the impress of this genus. 
And while he would scarcely go out of his way to commit an act of 
resolute iniquity, his utter lack of sympathy often made him a scourge 
to those who necessarily jostled him in the vortices of public or 
private life. 

Monosyllabic as a Chinese to inferiors, he could converse as 
affably as a dignified specimen of the order Psittacide with his 
equals. Superiors, this optimate of an Indian captain had none. 
For a nature of this kind to become imbued with the wild idea of 
carrying off Alyn to India, we may as well seek for a reason as hope 
to discover the laws on which is founded ancient Saxon versification, 
or the germination of bulbs from the hand of a three thousand year 
old mummy. 
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The ancestor of every action being a thought, and Captain Bagot 
belonging to that vast array of right-minded people who stand aghast 
at the bare possibility of thinking a thought imbued with the faintest 
odour of absurdity, his present line of action must, I think, be attri- 
buted to the fact that he had become weary of wasting his splendour 
on his unappreciative brother and his imperturbable young wife. And, 
although they were but rough sailor boys to whom he was acting a 
beneficent Providence, their glow-worm light brightened by contrast 
the brilliancy of his own meteor shining. And the tale of his boun- 
tiful charity, eloquently related in perspicuous and ornate language, 
interspersed with sundry similes of the heroic order, embellished 
with the initial letters of graciousness and sympathy, and illustrated 
by his good-natured condescension to Alyn, who would stand an 
effective frontispiece to the whole, might serve to supersede, at 
least in the ears of his Indian fiancée, Miss Caroline Thelluson, the 
oft-told anecdotes of his own early prowess. 

When the words were first tossed carelessly to Alyn, “‘ How would 
you like to go with me to India?” the poor lad trembled in every 
limb, so that he could hardly speak. He tried hard, however, not to 
show it, merely answering that he should like it very much indeed. 

Bad news travels at electric speed; and poor faithful old Jessy 
had lived to hear that both her grandsons had gone to the bottom of 
that sea they were so fond of. 

“And oh! why did I ever let them go on it at all? What pos- 
sessed me to come and live near it? Why couldn't I have 
stayed in Derbyshire? Or gone where there was no cruel sea? It’s 
all my fault. There’s nobody to blame but myself. Unless it is 
that false-hearted Isaac Hughes, and the other man—who could 
save themselves it seems, and leave my poor boys to drown! 
Oh dear, oh dear! that I should ever live to see this day! And 
now I'll just go my way down to the shore at Llandulas, and never 
stir from it till—till I see their blessed angel faces once again ; for 
Dan’el Williams said if they was washed up anywhere, it would be 
about there. And Lawks-a-mercy. Praise be to Heaven! If there 
isn’t Alyn—aye, and Owen too!” 

And raising her eyes, somewhat after the manner she had been 
wont to do when admiring the stalactites in the Derbyshire cavern, 
but with clasped hands this time, Jessy tottered to her cottage door 
—lodgings had turned out a failure, and been exchanged fora place of 
her own long ago—where she remained standing, overjoyed, silent, 
bewildered. 
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In an instant the boys were down, and clinging about her, getting 
their own young cheeks well wetted with her tears. But the presence 
of their benefactor could not long be ignored. And he, probably for 
the first time in his life, condescended to be civil to a whimpering 
old woman. Graciously entering the cottage while Owen held the 
ponies, he accepted the offer of a glass of cwrw-da, and then, to 
the amazement of Jessy, opened up his proposition of taking 
Alyn to India. 

Granny became stiff and stately at once. Though she determined 
to ignore it, Alyn was her favourite. And alas! and alack-a-day ! 
was he rescued from the grasp of the sea only to be torn away from 
her by this grand man, whose name even she did not know ? 

The Captain, who had expected his offer to be followed by a large 
amount of gratitude, was taken aback more than was pleasant to his 
high-mightiness ; but ascribing her manner to her ignorance, he con- 
descended to enier into an explanation respecting the manifold 
advantages of his proposal, far beyond anything she could expect 
for him in this out-of-the world corner of Wales. Granny seemed 
to be listening, but was all the while watching the excited glow of 
hope, alternated by the pallor of disappointment, as it came and went 
upon Alyn’s handsome features. So that instead of the obsequious 
gratitude expected, the Captain was fain to be content with Jessy’s 
firm but respectful request for “‘a day or two to consider his kind 
offer.” 

Now, strange as it may seem, Granny’s conscience was in a fix. 
She knew perfectly well that the money settled on her by Lord 
Beauchief had been for her own maintenance simply, while any 
other arrangement that he might have contemplated making had 
been frustrated by his awfully sudden death. But, again, as in her 
inclination to favouritism, the loyal old creature woud not 
know it. 

Share and share alike to the end was her motto, if not that of her 
charming son. And would she be justified in turning Alyn adrift 
into the world in this manner? Or was she in a position to force 
him to reject what seemed an eligible opening for him? Finally she 
resolved on admitting Alyn to the consultation going on between 
conscience and herself. 

“You see, Alyn,” she said, tenderly laying her hand upon his 
shoulder, “I have enough money, and always shall have enough, 
to pay our way while we all live together. And there would be no 
exact need for ye to be earning yer living either of ye at all, only I 
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know well enough idleness never brings happiness. And soon ye'll 
be getting to be men, and looking out for a wife apiece. And then, 
‘deed a goodness, the money wouldn’t go far divided betwixt ye, 
and especial if yon flaunting Sally Hughes is ever to have the hand- 
ling of any of it. 

“ Besides that, there is no knowing, I may live a long while yet 
to want it myself. I am sure what with the sea-air, or something or 
other, I often think I feel younger than I did at forty. And so you 
see, Alyn, my boy, something will have to be done. But why need 
you go so far away from your poor old Granny, who may after all 
never live to see ye come back from those far-off Indies ? 

“ But if your heart is set upon it, then it’s no use talking. I couldn’t 
find it in me to disappoint you so. But don’t ee be in a hurry to 
settle it all, there’s a good boy. Think it over. Now take my 
advice, and if :ye settle to go it will most likely be the last I'll ever 
give you. Take Argo, and go for a row in the bay, and: bring 
me word if the old cottage is let again. And just think it well over 
by yourself. And remember, ye know nothing about this Captain 
Bagot, and ye mightn’t like him at all, and never be able to get back 
again. It’s very kind of him—I don’t say but it is—but somehow, I 
don’t seem to take to him myself.” 

“ He is a real gentleman, Granny.” 

“ Daresay he is, but I have known real gentlemen too in my time, 
and they wasn’t like him.” 

“ But you'll let me go with him, Granny, if I settle to want to?” 

“I never said ye no yet, Alyn, to anything you ever set your 
heart upon. And I'll not begin now, come what may. But go and 
look about a bit and bring me that basin from Yr Ogo. May be 
you'll find you don’t want to go away from all the old places after 
all.” And Jessy’s head fell this time on her chest for a change. 

Alyn started on the suggested expedition, but without <A7zv. 
The greater evil had overcome the lesser in Granny’s mind, and she 
had overlooked the fact that the state of his hands was not such as 
to make him particularly desirous of managing a boat. 

But the experiment proved a failure, for the air breathed con- 
fidingly in his ear— 

“*T float about far and wide, morning and night. It is death to 
stay long in a place. Go, by all means.” 

The sea murmured at his feet— 

“I go to many shores; none are too remote for me. Go! oh, 
go! I will take you right lovingly.” 
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The mountains said— 

“‘ We cannot go to the foreign lands like the air and the sea, but 
we lift up our heads and gaze on the setting and the rising sun, and 
are.content. But go you and see our brethren of more giant mould, 
and then come back to us ; you will love us none the less.” 

So Alyn went; and, in little more than three weeks’ time, he 
might have been seen gazing in ecstatic bewilderment at the forests 
of masts in the Thames from on board the Adonais, bound for 
India. 


(To be continued.) 
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TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


I CANNOT regret even the little element of unpleasantness which 
arose out of an exceptional criticism on Mr. Lucy’s memorial article 
on the late Tom Hood, since it has been the means of enabling me 
to lay before my readers the following most interesting and touching 
letter from the only daughter and only surviving child of the author 
of the “ Bridge of Sighs ” :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.” 


Sir,—As Tom Hood’s only sister, and the last representative of a name 
which our father rendered honourable, will you, with your usual courtesy, insert 
a few words from me in your next number ? 

I must first set to rights a minor question as to my dear brother’s name. He 
was always called Tom, and I believe till within a few months of his death 
believed he had been christened thus. I must, however, correct this, as in a 
family Bible, still in my possession, he is registered by my father himself as 
‘* Thomas,”’ and he was at least the third of that name, as my grandfather, the 
publisher, was also a Thomas Hood, and as such is noticed in the second edition 
of the “‘ Memorials of Thomas Hood.” I quite endorse my brother’s opinion that 
my father disliked the name of ‘Tom Hood’’—he certainly did—perhaps be- 
cause he lived in a generation when people were not quite so familiar in their 
manners. My brother, however, always called himself Tom, in voluntary dis- 
tinction from his father, and future generations of editors may, perhaps, be 
grateful to him for thus preserving his father’s identity. 

I am well aware of the fact that his name, as he always felt, was rather 
against him, as suggesting invidious comparisons; in fact, in early life he met 
with some rebuffs on that score, and the taint still rankled in his sensitive mind, 
for in one of his last letters to me at the beginning of his last illness *—** Tim,”” 
says he, ‘‘if I had taken to spitting blood would they have said [ was 
imitating my father again ?” 

In conclusion, let me say that I have had the sad fate of seeing father and 
brother, both so dearly loved and valued, go before me, and the unusually 
painful task of writing both their epitaphs. 

The controversy that has arisen lately, and which has only lately reached me 
in my temporary French home, has pained me in many ways. In common 
justice to Mr, Lucy, who was introduced to me by Mr. Sampson, I can only say 


’ 


* In allusion to an old family joke ; see ‘* Memorials.’ 
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that he did derive most of his facts from me. If his notice on the whole was not 
a very warmly appreciative one, I must say I considered it tolerably fair, espe- 
cially from one who did not personally know my brother. Moreover, as having 
been used to literature from my childhood, and “born in the purple,” as one 


he 


may say, I never entertained the novel idea of “ criticising the critics! 

In conclusion, may I ask all those who loved Tom Hood to abstain from 
quarrelling over his early grave, and to wait till his sister, his longest loved and 
congenial friend, as she may surely call herself, can overcome her natural grief 
and write a little memoir of him herself? but at present it is impossible, for the 
sorrow that has fallen upon her—already early orphaned, and early widowed—in 
the premature loss of her only brother weighs too heavily for much speech. If 
Tom Hood could be so deeply regretted and missed by even his acquaintance as 
he has been, what a blank, a dreary blank, his loss must occasion to those who 
knew and loved him best !—I am, sir, faithfully yours, 


FRANCES FREELING BRODERI?P. 


ToucHinGc Mr. Clive’s Article in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
February, but before the appearance in print of Mr. Omond’s reply 
of last month, Mr. Robert Buchanan wrote :—‘“I am sorry to 
disagree, however slightly, with Mr. Clive, to whom I owe deep 
gratitude for his fine vindication of James Boswell, published some 
months since in the Gentleman’s Magazine; but I do not think he 
has made out a good case for prose-poetry. He errs, moreover, in 
imagining himself alone or original in his ideas on the subject ; for if 
he will turn to Masson’s ‘ British Novelists,’ he will find the question 
mooted, and if he will turn again to my own ‘ Master-Spirits,’ he 
will find it discussed at some length. No one admires Whitman 
more than I do, as I proved sufficiently when, some years ago, | 
rescued his works from the obscurity into which they had fallen here 
in England ; but I should certainly not uphold him as a master of 
style. In my essay on ‘ Master-Spirits,’ I argued on Mr. Clive’s side, 
using extracts from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Richter, &c., to point 
the argument. The passages quoted by Mr. Clive are not strictly 
poettcal—I mean in ‘idea ’—with one exception, that from the Book 
of Job, which, however, though printed as prose, is in reality metrica/. 
Richter’s ‘Dream of the World without God’ (in ‘ Liebenkas’), and 
Coleridge’s ‘Wanderings of Cain’ are non-metrical, but grandly 
poetical, as regards both substance and form. I believe the issue 
of the whole matter to be that the very highest manifestations of 
thought and emotion, whether printed as prose or verse, fall neces- 
sarily, and by laws of their own being, into ‘metrical’ combinations. 
‘There is as much rhythm inethe ‘ Old Curiosity Shop’ as in ‘ Queen 
Mab’ or ‘ Thalaba,’ and Plato is as musical as Euripides. Mr. 
Clive’s argument that verse is the real barrier between poets and the 











public cannot be upheld fora moment. Thought, emotion, beauty, 
art, are the real barriers. ‘The ‘public’ never did and never will care 
for the highest products of human genius, whether expressed in prose 
or verse ; on the whole, they are rather charmed by ‘jingle’ than 
Shelley is quite as ‘popular’ as Hawthorne, while for 
Whitman’s one reader, Tennyson and Longfellow number a thou- 


ANOTHER correspondent, whose capacity for producing both prose 
and poetry gives him the right to be heard on the subject, says: 
“* May I be permitted to go a little farther than Mr. Omond, who in 
your March number so eloquently vindicated the claims of verse to 
be regarded not as ‘ trammels,’ but as wings? Most people, I suspect, 
who have tried to write both would be more inclined to speak of the 
freedom of verse and the ‘trammels’ of prose. Nothing can be 
more certain than that all races have ‘lisped in numbers,’ and that 
the formation of a prose style is a slow and elaborate process never 
completed until literary maturity. A poet, or at any rate a writer of 
good verse, is a common product of nature: but one of the rarest 
products of art is a writer of good prose. I cannot help thinking 
that the author or authors of the Iliad, or any other makers of songs 
or ballads, old or new, would have found the task of expressing 
holiday thoughts in their work-day language anything but a release 
from trammels. 
couplet together without the help of a dictionary find that the forms 
or ornaments of verse seldom fail to call up the ghost of an idea even 
when there was none at starting, sound aiding sense and sense aiding 
sound : and though it may savour of tse foésie to suggest that poets 
have ever worked in this fashion, still there is internal evidence 
enough in the works of the greatest to give colour to the slander. If 
the effect of verse owes anything to the musical sense, it is as simply 
impossible that a born poet should be. able to help thinking in rhythm 
as that a born musician should be able to help feeling in melody. 
Both would find equal relief in being kindly allowed to compose 
without the aid of what those who are wof artists call Art, and what 
those who are artists call Nature. Even if a form of expression as 
old and as world-wide as birds and men could be called a ‘trammel,’ 
there is much reason in an obvious simile which I send you for its 
aptness, and which may be thus roughly translated. I have some- 
where seen it quoted from the Chevalier dela Faye. 
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Most people who, without being poets, can fit a 


From rhyming rules and rhythmic laws 
That seem the spirit to enclose, 
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A subtle strength the captive draws 
To soar above the plains of prose. 
F’en as in narrow channels pent, 
Forced upward by imprisonment, 
The fountain sparkles to the sky, 
So doth the soul, confined by art, 
Learn like the stream aloft to dart, 
And sprinkle earth with poesy.” 





Yet another controversialist on the same topic, Mr. B. Corke, asks 
leave to quote the testimony of five famous writers. His first extract 
is from the “ Defence of Poesie” of the most “noble and valorous 
knight” Sir Philip Sidney :— 

Now, that verse farre exceedeth prose in the knitting up of the memory, the 
reason is manifest. The words (besides theyr delight which hath a great affinitie 
to memory), beeing so set, as one word cannot be lost, but the whole worke 
failes: which accuseth it selfe, calleth the remembrance backe to it selfe, and 
so most strongly confirmeth it ; besides, one word so as it were begetting another, 
as be it in ryme or measured verse, by the former a man shall have a neere gesse 
to the follower: lastly, even they that have taught the Art of Memory, have 
shewed nothing so apt for it, as a certaine room devided into many places well 
and throughly knowne. Now, that hath verse in effect perfectly: every word 
having his naturall seate, which seate must needes make the words remembred. 
But what needeth more in a thing so knowne to all men?...... So that, 
verse being in it selfe sweete and orderly, and beeing best for memory, the onely 
handle of knowledge, zt must be in jest that any man can speake against tt. 


Ben Jonson under the heading “But how differs a Poeme from 
what wee call Poesy?” wrote thus :— 


A Poeme, as I have told you, is the worke of the Poet; the end, and fruit of 
his labour, and studye. Poesy is his skill, or crafte of making; the very Fiction 
it selfe, the reason, or forme of the worke.* 


Shelley, in the preface to “ Prometheus Unbound,” after a beautiful 
passage on the aim and scope of poetry, proceeds thus :— 


But it is a mistake to suppose that I dedicate my poetical compositions solely 
as the direct enforcement of reform, or that I consider them in any degree as 
containing a reasoned system on the theory of human life. Didactic poetry is my 
abhorrence; nothing can be equally well expressed in prose that is not tedious and 
supererogatory in verse. 


Hear what a very different writer, Sir Walter Scott, says in his essay 
on “ Popular Poetry” :— 


It would be throwing away words to prove, what all must admit, the general 
taste and propensity of nations in their early state, to cultivate some species of 





* These two extracts are taken from Mr. Arber’s reprint of the ‘‘ Defence of 
Poesie.’ 
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poetry. ..... The savage .... . . is disposed to refine the ordinary speech 
which forms the vehicle of social communication betwixt him and his brethren, 
until by a more ornate diction, modulated by certain rules of rhythm, cadence, 
assonance of termination, or recurrence of sound or letter, he obtains a dialect 
more solemn in expression, to record the laws or exploits of his tribe, or more 
sweet in sound, in which to plead his own cause to his mistress. 

The final extracts are from Wordsworth :— 

The end of Poetry is to produce excitement in co-existence with an overbalance 
of pleasure ; but, by the supposition, excitement is an unusual and irregular state 
of the mind. If the words by which this excitement is produced be in themselves 
powerful, or the images and feelings have an undue proportion of pain connected 
with them, there is some danger that the excitement may be carried beyond its 
proper bounds. Now, the co-presence of something regular (that is, metre) can- 
not but have great efficacy in tempering and restraining the passion by an inter- 
texture of ordinary feeling, and of feeling not strictly connected with the passion. 

The music of harmonious metrical language, the sense of difficulty overcome 
: . . . imperceptibly make up a complex feeling of delight; ...... : ull 
that is necessary to say, however, upon this subject may be effected by affirming 
that of two descriptions, egual/y well executed, the one in prose and the other in 
verse, the verse will be read a hundred times where the prose is read once. 


Mr. Corke adds that it seems to him unaccountably strange that the 
author of the beautiful paper on Shelley’s “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine a few months ago, should 
have penned such peculiar ideas, unless, as he is inclined to fancy, 
the writer’s object was to produce a discussion, and not to express his 
own settled convictions. 

WHEN Oliver Cromwell described the laws of England as “a 
tortuous and ungodly jungle,” it was probably understood by the 
House that, in Parliamentary phrase, “the hon. member spoke in 
the heat of debate,” and that he expressed an idea with somewhat 
unnecessary strength. Since the days when the member for Hunt- 
ingdonshire sat as an unimportant unit in the British Legislature, it 
may be assumed that the legal processes of this empire have been made 
somewhat simpler and more efficient than they were, that a few 
crooked legal places have been made straight and a few rough places 
plain. But we are even yet not altogether rid of those vexatious 
and ridiculous provisions which so excited the anger of the great 
sturdy and outspoken Huntingdon squire. A modern instance was 
afforded by the reply of the Home Secretary to Sir W. Fraser on the 
evening of the znd March. Mr. Cross believed it was competent for 
any individual to proceed against the metropolitan vestries or 
district boards for non-fulfilment of their duty as to the cleansing of 
foot pavements in the metropolis. Proceedings could be taken 
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either by indictment or by an application to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench for a mandamus. So far, Sir W. Fraser was, no doubt, 
satisfied ; but when the Home Secretary went on to inform him of 
the result of a successful action in the matter, it is probable that his 
sense of satisfaction diminished. It appears that the extreme power 
of the courts of law could be exercised by commanding the vestries 
or district boards ‘‘to cause the footways to be cleansed in such a 
manner and at such times as they, the vestries or district boards, 
may think fit.” This, in Mr. Lowe’s recent phrase, is “giving the 
cat the cream to keep” with a vengeance. ‘This excellent piece of 
legal fooling reminds me of the solemn oath which was to bind man 
and woman together according to the tenets of a certain free-loving 
and free-living sect in the States. ‘“ They will solemnly swear,” said 
the statute, ‘‘ to remain together as long as they like.” 


Tue analytical suggestions of my friends with respect to the 
“Dream of Fair Women” are not yet exhausted. I have a letter 
before me in which the writer refers to Mr. ‘Tennyson’s first mention 
of Cleopatra as— 

A queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 
and observes: “ This is probably a true description of the Egyptian 
beauty, though by no means the ideal placed before us by Shake- 
speare. ‘Tennyson, however, apparently forgetful of what he had 
previously written, subsequently describes her with the snowy skin 
of more northern climes. He says :— 

With that she tore her robe apart, and half 


The polished argent of her breast to sight 


Laid bare.”’ 


I am not sure that I agree with this criticism. “ Polished argent” 
would, I think, hardly be a good description of the snowy skin of 
more northern climes, and might perhaps be applied with a certain pro- 
priety to the not white and yet not ebony breast of the beauteous 
Egyptian queen. But my correspondent is surely right in calling the 
poet to account for making Jephtha put his daughter to death. 
* Jephtha’s vow,” he observes, “ has been wrongly interpreted in the 
text of the authorised version of the Scriptures, although correctly 
rendered in the margin. He said ‘ Whatever cometh forth of the 
doors of my house to meet me . . . . shall surely be the 
Lord’s, or 1 will offer it up for a burnt offering.’ Jephtha could only 
offer as a burnt offering any clean animal appointed under the law. 
Had such an animal met him, he would have offered it as described ; 
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but if he were met by an unclean animal, or a human being, which 
could not be sacrificed, he intended to make it ‘the Lord’s,’ by 
devoting it, for which a special provision was made in the law. His 
daughter was so devoted, and was condemned to celibacy. Hence 
she went to ‘ bewail her virginity upon the mountains.’ Hence 
it is written that her father ‘did with her according to his vow, and 
she knew no man.’ Hence, too, it is added that ‘the daughters of 
Israel went yearly to lament ’—or as in the margin ‘talk with ’—‘ the 
daughter of Jephtha four days in a year.’ That so accomplished a 
scholar and so careful a writer as, Mr. Tennyson should have fallen 
into this obvious error is one of the curiosities of literature.” 


IxIsH national feeling is by no means speechless, or in any sense 
of the word silent, but of all modern aspirations moving the hearts of 
some millions of men it is, I cannot help thinking, the most inar- 
ticulate—using this word as Mr. Carlyle generally uses it. In Mr. 
McCarthy’s novel “A Fair Saxon” an ardent and earnest-minded 
young English heroine goes through a course of reading expressive 
of Irish fdisaffection and aspirations, and the author, describing the 
effects of the study, says: ‘At last there began to rise up in her 
wondering mind the consciousness that in two little islands, side by 
side, there really were two different nations, different in race, tempera- 
ment, conditions, and Aopes.” I believe that to be a fair exposition 
of the impression that would be made upon such a mind by such a 
course of reading; but then arises the question: What are these 
national hopes? That they exist there is evidence enough—evidence 
which is sometimes terrible, sometimes beautiful, usually disastrous 
—but where are the books, where are the orators, to make them 
articulate? The novel I just now mentioned goes further towards 
the interpretation of certain phases of Irish national feeling than 
any book I remember to have read; but it was given to the world 
at the unfavourable juncture when Fenianism was dead and Home 
Rule was not quite born; when the Irish Church had been dis- 
established, and the public mind was under the influence of a re- 
action of extreme apathy about matters Hibernian. Well, but by the 
aid of this work, what conclusion might the student arrive at touch- 
ing the actual goal of Irish national hopes and aspirations? What 
is the goal? I know not, unless it be a sort of pre-historic glory of 
princely leaders and devoted retainers. ‘There is no sign of a desire 
to hecome a little quiet domestic republic like Switzerland, or a 
small contented kingdom like Holland; and, though it is quite 
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conceivable that a people occupying a contracted area of land may 
be a Great Power, the wish for such a consummation does not make 
itself manifest. I am not arguing the question or taking sides in the 
great political controversy. For aught I know an independent 
nation in Ireland might be the happiest experiment or the greatest 
blunder in modern history. 


A younG student of Elizabethan literature, following up the ex- 
amples of similarity of thought and expression remarked upon by 
several correspondents in the “Table Talk” of the last five or six 
months, writes :—‘George Chapman, in his tragedy ‘ Bussy 
1)’Ambois,’ speaks of seamen setting out 

To put a girdle round about the world— 
the very echo of Puck’s famous boast— 

I'll put a girdle round about the earth 

In forty minutes. 


‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ was published in 1600 an: ‘ Buss 
g y 


D’Ambois’ in 1607.” No doubt my correspondent is right in setting 
this down as an act of “unconscious plagiarism,” for Chapman was 
too strong a man, too good a hand at original epithet and verbal 
conceit, and in all probability too good a judge of the immortality of 
Shakespeare’s work, to have consciously stolen a line from his great 
contemporary. 


In the death of Sir Arthur Helps we have lost our greatest student 
and exponent of human thought from the esthetic or literary side. 
Works like “ Friends in Council” will one day, I think, be regarded 
as very important contributions of what may, by a liberty of speech, 
be called the raw material of psychology, to the ultimate science of 
the human mind. I have often thought that when the metaphysical 
observations and reflections of men like Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Thomas Carlyle, the purely literary speculation concerning thought of 
such men as Sir Arthur Helps and, say, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
the scientific investigations of the Herbert Spencer of the period, 
shall be brought together into one focus, then we may begin to 
hope for something satisfactory in the nature of precise generalisation 
regarding the laws of thought. But up to this time some of the 
ablest and most original observers and registrars of the phenomena 
of ideas have been among the most determined sceptics as to the 
possibility of a science of mental operations. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION, 


AND GIVES 


THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 





NOTE.—Cheaper kinds, recommended 
to the Trade by the sole merit of allowing 
extra profit, are sometimes supplied instead 
o Brown and Polson’s. 

None is genuine which does not bear 
the fac-simile Signatures :— 


coh frown Soten Gon 








BROWN AND POLSON'S 
PEARLINA 


IS RECOMMENDED AS A 


MOST 


NUTRITOUS AND AGREEABLE 


Article of Diet, containing in large pro- 
portions those nitrogenous elements which 
go to the formation of bone and muscle. 

Pearlina and Corn Flour mixed in equal 
quantities may be used with great advan- 
tage. 
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THE NEW REGISTERED CLOCX BAROMETER, 


Height 27 inches. 


Width 10 inches. 





Indispensable in every house, and undamageable by 
heat or damp. 


[PRICE (SECURELY PACKED), £3 3s. 


THE CASE is metal bronzed (the design being 
beautifully brought out), and forms a striking ornament 
for the dining-room, hall, library, counting-house, &c. 

THE CLOCK goes twelve days, striking hours in full, 
and one at each half hour, and is a sound movement, 
keeping accurate time. It has white enamel dial and 
erystal glass, 

THE BAROMETER is Aneroid, the kind which, 
from its convenient size, precision, ani non-liability to 
injury, has come into such universal requirement. 

THE THERMOMETER is graduated to both the 
Fahrenheit and Reaumur scales. 


THE NEW REGISTERED CLOCK BARO.-. 
METER is also made same in all respects as above, but 
with a cylinder movement, of superior quality, jewelled 
in six actions, going and striking equally well in any 
position, so as to be suitable for Travelling and SHIP'S USE, 
as well as for all the above purposes. 


PRICE (SECURELY PACKED), £4 4s. 


Illustrated and descriptive Catalogue of Novelties in 
Clocks and Aneroids sent free on application. 


Extract from the “ Field” Newspaper. 


“«Wainwright’s Clock Barometer’ is perfect in every 
respect, very ornamental, and faithfully represented in the 
advertisement. The Aneroid alone is worth the money.” 


COMPLETE TREATISE on the structure and use of the ANEROID BARO- 
METER, with diagrams and illustrations, altitude tables, weather rules, &c., sent free 
of charge with each instrument. 


CLOCK ANEROID INKSTAND. 


Height 12 inches. £ ed. 


In Dark Green Bronze Frame 4 4 0 
In Silvered Metal Frame.... 
In Gilt Metal Frame 414 0 

The Clock has a jewelled movement, 
going eight days in any position. The 
BAROMETER is Aneroid, acting in 
any position, and is not affected by the 
heat or cold of the room hcwever ex- 
cessive. The instrument is beautifully 
finished, and is most suitable for a 
present. 

MARBLE and GILT CLOCKS, 
going Twelve Months with once wind- 
ing up. Also Marble and Gilt Clocks, 
going fourteen days or twelve months, 
and combining clock, aneroid barome- 
ter, and self-acting erpetual calendar, 
showing months, bas of week, and 
dates. Photographs sent. 


d. d. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 
CAMBRIDGE STREET BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Now Ready, 


In One Vol. Crown 8vo. In Fancy Boards, 2/-, by post 2/4. In Cloth, bevilled 
edges, extra gilt, gilt top, 3/6, by post 3/10, 


W ATERSIDE 
SKETCHES: 


A Book for Tandereys and Anglers. 


W. SENIOR (“ Red Spinner,’’) 


Author of “ Notable Shipwrecks,” &¢. 





Reprinted from the “GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.” 





“They are the best things of the kind that have been published for many a day.” — 
Morning Advertiser. 


“«We expressed a hope some months ago that the ‘ Waterside Sketches’ would 
appear in a collected form.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 


«« ¢ Waterside Sketches’ are evidently written by a hand by no means inexperienced 
in the gentle craft of Izaak Walton.”—Land and Water. 


“‘They are always pleasant, always fresh, evidently written by one imbued with the 
perfect spirit of the angler.”—Northern Whig, Belfast. 


“Red Spinner this month chats about Wharfdale and its grayling in that arm-chair 
style—that easy, cheerful, albeit garrulous strain, which careful observers may have 
found to be characteristic of the Waltonian.”—Scotsman. 


‘* Pleasant are the ‘ Waterside Sketches,’ and quite in season.” —Noncon/formist. 


London: GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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The School Board Chronicle— 


Established February, 1871. 


The Schoo! Board Chronicle— 


An Educational Record and Review. 
Every Saturday. Price 3d. 
Annual Subscription, 15s. 2d. post free. 


The Schoo! Board Chronicle— 


Is the accepted Organ of the School Boards. It occupies the 
position of a “‘ Hansard” to the great educational parliament of the 
country ; it is, in fact, acknowledged to be a necessity, and is filed 
regularly, by the majority of those who are engaged in conducting 
the educational business of the country, from the President of the 
Education Department to the higher class of Elementary Teachers, 
including Clerks to School Boards, Members of School Boards, 
School Managers, Boards of Guardians, &c. It is also largely 
subscribed to by Members of Parliament, Ministers of all denomi- 
nations, and many others who are interested in the great question 
of National Elementary Education. 


The School Board Chronicle— 


Is a most valuable medium for all kinds of Advertisements intended 
to reach the above-mentioned classes, more especially announce- 
ments of Educational Books, School Furniture and Fittings, 
Teachers wanted, Teachers wanting appointments, and all other 
announcements relating to Schools or their management. 


The School Board Chronicle— 


Is also valuable for all high-class public announcements of a general 
character, such as those of Insurance and Public Companies, 
Manufacturers (for whose benefit Illustrated Advertisements are 
inserted on inside pages only), &c. 


The School Board Chronicle— 


The circulation has increased at the rate of one hundred copies per 
week during the elections of the large numbers of new School 
Boards recently ordered by the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council. 


LONDON: GRANT & Co., 72 to 78, Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRHGA, de. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 








CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical rts on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vital 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which the words, “ Dr. J. Cottis 
Browne’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was undoubtedly the inventor ot 
Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Lord- Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 
misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 

Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. Browne was the inventor 
of Chlorodyne. 





From W.C. Witxinson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
“ I consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


From Dr. B. J. Bourton & Co., Horncastle. 

“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon it as an 
excellent direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in whatever 
organ, and from whatever cause. In induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any 
other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no 
unpleasant after-effects.” 





SOLD IN BOTTLES, Is. 1id.. 2s. 9d., AND 4s. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 





Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.0. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
ENSURED BY USING 


WSBURY & BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS, 
As the most Agreeable and Effectual Preservative for the Tsztn & Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
NONE GRNUINE UNLESS SIGNED 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 


Observe the Trade Mark on the Label round each Pot. 








“FOR TH* BLOC D IS THE LIFE.” 


GEO. REES’S 
| RKES | , AQUAGRAPHS, 
WORLD FAMED .’ OLEOGRAPHS, 


BLOOD MIXTURE. ax 


4 
ea © ENGRAVINGS 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from % A ’ 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of >? 
all kinds. Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvel- ° % 
lous. Th ds of Testi ials from all s. In bottles, ¢ 
2s. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, r1s. 


h, of ali Chemists. aw 
p— gw) —— lee als 115, STRAND, & 
F. J. CLARKE. Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES' HALL, LINCOLN, | 41, 42, 43, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 
London Depot, 150, Oxford Street. 





At Reduced Prices. 
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GRANT & CO., PUBLISHERS. 





NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE ORIGINAL. 


BY THOMAS WALKER, M.A., 


Edited, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by BLANCHARD $ERROLD. 





The World says :—‘‘ We are in the presence of a very old friend. A pleasant old age 
and a pleasant author in truth. Mr. Walker wrote these delightful essays on everything 
in general, and on the art of good living in particular, from the epicurean altitude of a 
magisterial chair, in the rich mellowness of those ‘ years that bring the philosophic mind.’ 
The ‘ Original’ is to the literature of English epicureanism what the immortal treatise of 
Brillat Savarin is to French—this and a good deal more.” 


The Athenaeum says :—‘ Many persons will recur with interest to Walker’s pleasant 
papers, while others who know them only by report will be glad to make their acquaint- 
ance for the first time.” 

The Graphic says :—‘“ A reprint of the well-known ‘Original,’ by Thomas Walker 
eee» Will be welcomed by all who value good taste and shrewd sense,” 


2 vols. deny 8vo, 21s. 





Now Ready, 
ANATOLICA; 


OR THE JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO SOME OF THE ANCIENT RUINED CITIES OF 
CARIA, PHRYGIA, LYCIA, AND PISIDIA. 


By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, 
H.B.M.’s Episc. Consular Chaplain, Alexandria. 


With Maps and numerous Heliotype and Lithographic Plates and Woodcuts. 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 


Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 


A RAMBLING STORY. 


BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 


Author of “The GirlHood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,” ‘The Iron Cousin,” ‘‘ The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare,” &c. 


2 Vols. Crown 8&vo., 21/- 


GRANT & CO., 72 to 78, Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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A CHEERFUL HOME SECURED 


“THE.WINDOW BLIND OF THE PERIOD.” 


This Blind has obtz ained an unimpeachable reputation for Elegance, Durability, and Economy in 
Window Space. It adorns, cheers, and beautifies the palaces of the nobility and the mansions of the 
gentry in all parts of the world. It fixes in less than half the space of a wood blind. 


SEB IT AT ONCE. 


Send for a Sample Lath, Price List, and Testimonials, which will be forwarded free on 
application by the Patentees, 


HODKINSON & CLARKE, 
CANADA WORKS, SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM; and 
2, CHISWELL STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 





POST FREE Per 
_— 





SERIAL TALES by Eminent Authors. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS by Able Writers. 
ILLUSTRATIONS by vasmeneens Artists. 


Offices: 173, North Street, Brighton; 


2, Queen Street Prace, Lonvon, E.C., and of all Booksellers and Railway Booksta!ls. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIG tL OD 
The Queen's Laundress uses no other. S % A os C H e 


“BORWICK’S* GOLD. MEDAL 
~~ BAKING“ POWDER. 


Has been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others, 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and al! kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets ; and 6d., ts., 28. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 








THE GREATEST WONDER 

OF MODERN TIMES. 
These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 
Old, and as a Family Medicine, they should be in every household, 
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New System of Life Assurance. 


ce 


PosiTIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 


Life Assurance Company, Limited. 
CHIEF OFFICES—53, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL OVER £250,000. 


Central Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Lord SANDHURST, G.B.C., G.C.S.I., Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in Ireland. 


Tuomas Huaues, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln’s Inn. 
M. H. Cuayror, Esq., Chairman of the National Discount Company, and Alliance 


rs Bank. 














Auditor of the Life Assurance Fund. 
W. Farr, Esq., M.D., Registrar-General’s Office, Somerset House. 








The Special Features of the Positive System are: 


1.—Government Securities to provide for payment of Claims under Policies instead of 
the miscellaneous securities of ordinary Companies. This great advantage is 
secured by investing in Consols, in trust, for Policy holders, the whole of the 
net premiums paid on every Assurance. And in addition to this provision, 
£51,000 in Consols, being a fifth part of the paid-up capital, is set apart under 

rust as a permanent non-withdrawable Fund, to come to aid of the Life Fund 
in the event of any abnormal rate of mortality at any time occurring. 
2.—Payment of premiums for limited periods, instead of for whole lifetime. 

3.—A Negotiable Promissory Note for each premium, payable in full ‘‘ To Bearer,” on the 
death of the life assured, or convertible into cash at any time during lifetime, to 
the extent of 40 per cent. of the premiums paid. 

4.—If you only pay one premium, and never pay another, you are still assured as 
long as you live, for the value of your first premium. 

5.—Abolition of all conditions as to travelling pos residence abroad. 

6.—Under all possible contingencies the assured in the ‘‘ Positive ” exercises independent 
control over the Office; he can at any time retire from it without loss; his position 
is defined when he pays his first premium, and nothiag can occur to deprive him 


of benefits he has purchased. 


Statement of Position as at 34st October, 1874. 
Po.ictes IN FORCE, 1,717, ASSURING aA oe os £863.537 
ANNUAL Premium INCOME .. - - oa os £40,507 

POLICY-HOLDERS’ FUNDS, 
Invested in Trust, and available only for Payment of Claims, 
Over £125,000. 


(Accumulated since commencement of business in 1872.) 


POLICIES FOR WHOLE LIFE, 
SHORT TERMS, ENDOWMENT, AND JOINT LIVES. 











Forms of Application for Assurance, the Rates of Premium, and all Information can 
be obtained on application to 


F. BARROW, Managing Director. 









































DARLOW & CO’S 


NEW PATENT 
(1874) 


























MAGNETIC APPLIANCES FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Recommended for all kinds of Nervous, Rheumatic, and Spinal 
Affections, Incipient Paralysis, and Consumption, Kidney, 
Liver, Lung, Throat, and Chest Complaints, Gout, Sciatica, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Hernia, &c., also for Croup and other 
Ailments incidental to Childhood. 























Ferro Magnetine is designed to meet a requirement 


to which the attention of Messrs. DarLow & Co. has for a considerable time 
been directed. 

It is a well-known fact that thousands of persons are suffering from various 
mental and physical ailments (which, as the experience of several years has demon- 
strated, will readily yield to the curative power of Magnetism), who have hitherto 
been unable to avail themselves of the more expensive Magnetic Appliances. 

The introduction of Ferro Magnetine enables Messrs. DARLoW & Co. to 
overcome this difficulty by the manufacture of articles which are brought within 
the reach of all. 

Messrs. D. & Co., while not claiming for Ferro Magnetine merits equal to 
their previous invention, MAGNETINE (which for elasticity, flexibility, 
and permanence of Magnetic power is unapproachable), do not 
hesitate, however, in stating their belief that for curative purposes the Ferro 
Magnetine Appliances are equal, if not superior, to any other articles of a similar 
character sold at double the cost, whilst they are entirely free from the many 
serious objections found i in other inventions. 














The Ferro Magnetine, or People’s Magnetic 
Appliances, are sent carriage paid to any part of the United Kingdom at the 


ollowing charges :— 
Body Belts, Male and Female, to 36 inches, 10/6 ; beyond this length, 6d. per in. extra, 
Lung Invigorators, ordinary, 12/6 ; extra large, 15/- 
Spine Bands, single (for Children), 3d. per inch, 
°° double (for Adults), = * 
Stomach Appliances, om each 
Throat and Chest Protectors, 3/6, 5/6, and 6/6 each. 
Pads for Local uses, from 1/- each. Other Appliances at equally low charges. 











DARLOW & CO., 


INVENTORS, PATENTEES, AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Loo West STRAND, Lonpon, W.C., 435. 


Nearly Cupaiite Charing Cross Station, Three Doors East of om Lowther Arcade, 
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Original Patent, 1866. | Improved Patent, 1873. 








DARLOW & CO’S 


PATENT 
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Flexible MAGNETIC Appliances, 


For the Relief and Cure of Spinal and Nervous Affections, Liver, 
Kidney, Lung, Throat, and Chest Complaints, Incipient 
Paralysis and Consumption, Hernia, General Debility, Gout 
and Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, &c., also 
as a Preventive to Fever, &c., &c. 








Magnetine is ax original Invention of Messrs. DaRLOw 





& Co., tmproved by them on their previous Invention patented in 1866. It is 
untque as a perfectly flexible and permanently Magnetic substance, and in 
its manufactured state is, for comfort of wear and safety of use, unapproach- 
able. 

Messrs. DARLow & Co.’s Magnetine Appliances, unlike those of a Galvanic 
character, require no elaborate preparation of Acids or Chemical Solutions of 
any kind to render their operation effective. They give no shocks, produce no 
sores, and will not injure or discolour the wearing apparel. They are worn 
over one or more garments, need no attention, can be put on or taken off at 
pleasure, are so simple in their adaptation that a child can use them, and while 
possessing extraordinary vitalising power, are nevertheless so gentle and soothing in 
their action that they can be placed on the most delicate or nervous invalid 
without fear of inconvenience. 

Messrs. DARLOw & Co. are honoured by the patronage of hundreds of the highest 
families in the kingdom, including Ladies and Gentlemen in Her Majesty’s 
Household and Members of both Houses of the Legislature, Gentle- 
men of the Legal and other learned Professions, cers in the Army 
and Navy, Clergymen of all denominations, Bankers, Merchants, 
Writers, Speakers, Artists, &c., &c., whose written testimonies of the 
benefits derived from the use of the Magnetine Appliances are in the possession of 
Messrs. DARLOW & Co. 

The Magnetine Appliances are sent carriage paid 
to any part of the United Kingdom at the following charges :— 

Gentlemen’s Belts, to 36 inches, 25/- ; beyond this length, 1/- per inch extra. 
Ladies’ Belts, to 33 inches, 27/- ; beyand this length, 1/- per inch extra, 
Lung Invigosators, ordinary, 25/- ; extra large, 35/- 

Throat and Chest Protectors, 7/6, 10/6, and 12/6 each. 

Pads for Local uses, from 4/- each. Other Appliances as per price list. 
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A Descriptive Pamphlet sent post free on application to the 
INVENTORS, PATENTEES, AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


DARLOW & CO., 
435, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Nearly opposite the Charing Cross Station, Three Doors East of the Lowther Areade. 














———— 





































“ The source of many a writer’s woe has been discovered”!!! 






















“The Greatest Benefactors to the writing Fublic aie, undoubtedly, 





MACNIVEN & CAMERON.”—Suffolk Mercury. 








MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S 


PENS. 





JUST OUT! 


THE HINDOO PENS!! 


“The misery of a Lad Pen is now @ voluntary 
infliction 











Newsrarres 
Recommend them 
see GRAPHIC, 

17th May, 1873. 


“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pick wick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


They are a luxury for the million. 


” Bampl b ; 
WAVERLEY BARREL\G nae Beaten Sian 
— fw Patent M NIVEN d MERON, 
be PEN SR . 23 to 32. lair Sti ce an CAMER 





“They come a..a }oon and a blessing to men, Tne Sancwssuny News says—“They are the best 


. sa - etitestiinaian Pens invented, and it is only Bakg& JUSTICE to the 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” ion tania e 


“WAVERLEY,” “OWL,” “ PICKWICK,” & “PHAETON” PENS.” 


eee 


Just Out, THE * HINDOO | PENS,” Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


1200 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM, For their names, 
see Graphic, 17th May 1873. 


Standard says: ‘The ‘WAVERLEY PEN’ will prove a treasure,” 

Examiner says: “The ‘OWL PEN '—We vouch for the excellence of this invention.” 

Eagineer says: “The ‘PICKWICK PEN * embodies an imprevement of great value.” 

Sun says? “The ‘PHAETON PEN’ must be termed a marvel.” 

Stationer says: ‘‘The ‘HINDOO PEN’ is quite a novelty, the point being cut ata 
direct angie.” 


att 
oy Pen TRADE SUPPLIED BY WHOLESALE STATIONERS. 








~ 


PATENTEES—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
23 TO 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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Merueng Cost says; “They only vy bo write much can appreciate une service eonferred upon the world 
by the Patenteces,” i 


“ The source of many a writer’s woe has been discovered” !! ! 





“The Greatest Benefactors to the writing Public are, undoubtedly, 





MACNIVEN & CAMERON.”—Suffolk Mercury. 








MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S 


PENS. 


Oxford University Herald says—‘‘ These Pens have been aptly termed by a 
contemporary the 


WONDER OF THE AGE.” 
THE WAVERLEY PEN, 6d and Is per Box. 


Standard says: ‘The Waverley will prove a treasure.” 








WHE owL PEN, 6d and ls per Box. 


Court Journal says: ‘‘ The Owl is par excellence the Ladies’ Pen.” 


‘WHE PICKWICK PEN, 6d and 1s per Box. 
| 


Engineer says : “The Pickwick embodies an improvement of great value.” 


(THE PHAETON PEN, 6d and 1s per Box. 


The Queen says: ‘‘ The Phaeton Pen is well adapted for bold and rapid writing.” 


THE HINDOO PEN, Nos. 1, 2,& 3, 1s per Box. 














The Lucknow Times says : “ We recommend them strongly to their living y 
namesakes.” 





THE HINDOO BARREL PEN, Nos. 2 and 3, 
2s per Box. 


Deccan Herald says : ‘‘ The name is a panepest to pee: favour.” 


WAVERLEY BARREL PEN, 1/6 per Box. 
BROAD ARROW PEN, ls per Box. 











SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE STATIONERS. 


PATENTEES—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
23 to 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Dover Chronicle saye: “ The nation at large owes a debt of gratitude to the Patentees for their 
excellent inventions.” 











ee Fourth Division of profits SA 


nal has been recently made. The fia’ 
vestigation, conducted upon the safest estimates, 
showed a Surplus of £376,500; of which £125,000 


was reserved, and £251,500 was divided among 


a: 
es 
a: 
ae 
at: 
ai: 
as 
Ea: 


the Policyholders—4599 in number—entitled to 


participate, in terms of the Laws. 


Tue Resutt was that Policies for £1000, 
sharing a first time, were increased to sums 


ranging from £1170 to £1300. Policies which 





had shared before were proportionally increased. 





In a few cases Policies which shared at the 








whole four divisions have now been doubled. 
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THE 


Deottish Provident Lnstitution. 


SHORT STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 
THIS SOCIETY differs in its principles from any other Office, 

Insteap of charging rates admittedly higher than are necessary, and afterwards 

returning the excess, or a portion of it, in the shape of periodical Bonuses, it gives 
from the first as large an Assurance as the Premiwms will with perfect safety bear— 
reserving the Whole Surplus for those Members who live long enough to secure the 
Common Fund from loss on account of their individual assurances, 

A Policy for £1200 to £1250 may thus at most ages be had for the Premium usually charged 
for £1000 ouly ; while, by reserving the surplus, large additions have been given—anl 
may be expected in the future—on the Policies of those who live to participate. 

Its TERMS are thus well calculated to meet the requirements of intending Assurers. 
They are specially adapted to the case of Provisions under Family Settlements, or 
otherwise, where it is frequently of importance to secure, for the smallest present 
outlay, a competent provision, of definite amount, in the case of early death. 


Examples of Premiums, by Different Scales of Payment, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 


(Other Offices have rates as low, but these involve the sacrifice of all interest in Profits). 





| | Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO | site 
—_ dufng Lite. Twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment. | —_ 
Payments. Payments Payments. | 
26 £118 6 | £213 0 £3 710 £51411 | £34 8 2 26 
a | 119 2 | 213 6 | 387 51511 | 3416 1 | 2 
28 | 11911 214 1 39 5 517 1 | 3 49 | @ 
29 20 8 214 8 310 8 518 6 | 3514 1 | 2 
390 | 21 6 215 4 311 2 6 01 | 34 0 | *80 
' i } 

31 2 2 6 216 2 3 12 6 110 36 14 6 31 
$2 i 2 8 5& Sa .% $138 2 ese0iw# &.6 ia 
s | 246 | 218 0 | 314 4 65 8 | 3717 2 33 
$3 | 257 219 0 | 315 7 $78 i &@ #7 34 
35 || 2 610 302] 31611 610 0 | 39 2 9 35 
36 | 2 8 2 $15 |3818 4] 612 5 39 16 11 36 
37 | 29 8 329 319 11 615 0 4012 4 37 
38 | 211 3 3 4 3 417 617 9 | 41 8 7 38 
39 | 21211 35 9 43 4 707 | 42 5 4 39 | 
+40 | 214 9 37 5 45 2 737 | 43 210 | +40 
41 216 8 39 2 472 ,@e8 | #@ O60 1+ .] 
42 218 8 311 1 4 9 3 7 911 | #4419 9 42 
43 3 011 $13 1 411 5 713 83 4519 3 43 
44 — 315 3 413 10 716 9 4619 7 | 44 
45 3 5 9 317 6 416 4 *é.7 | @ 08 | 4 | 








* A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at Death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20:15s. This 
Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000, 

OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 : 13 : 4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 

t At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1000, £33: 14:2, being about the same as most 
Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 


Full STATEMENTS of PRINCIPLES will be found in the REPoRTs. 
Eprnpuran, January 1875. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





Printed by R. & R. Clark, Edinburg’. 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HOME AND FOREIGN FIRE INSURANCE. 
Capital, £1,000,000, with power to increase. 








Heap Orrice, LIVERPOOL—11, DALE Street. 
Lonpon OFFICE—LEADENHALL STREET, CORNHILL. 
With numerous Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
Chairman—DUNCAN GRAHAM, Esq. (Graham, Rowe and Co.) 
Deputy-Chairman—S. B. GUION, Esq. (Guion and Co.) 

PHILLIP BLESSIG, Esq. (Blessig, Braun and Co.) | DANIEL JAMES, Esq. (Phelps, James and Co.) 
E. H. HARRISON, Esq., (Whitaker, Whitehead | EDGAR MUSGROVE, Esq.(E. Musgroveand Co.) 
and Co. ROBERT MASON, Esq. (Mason and Lister.) 
JOHN HIGSON, Esq. (Shand, Higson and Co.) J. G. ROBINSON, Esq. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 





Premiums received during 1868 one £118,418 
” ” » 1869 eve oe ise seie ous 127,649 
” ” » 1870 eve ace one ove eee 147,074 
” ” » 1871 eee ose eee eee ose 174,104 
” ” » 1872 eee ane ove coe ove 210,072 
” ” » 1873 oe exe oe oe oes 251,750 
Increase in Six Years ... 133,332 


Claims Paid since establishment of Company, £862,000 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for GOUT, 
Lithia and Potass. 








¢ 
a 
' 


+ OR Eee 





UOT. SRE 


CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their 
Trade Mark. Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of R. Erzis & Son, Ruthin, 
North Wales. London Agents: W. Best & Sons, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square 





— DAVIES’S = Effervescing 
ALKALINE SULPHUROUS _ _ CHALYBEATE 

— Portable = Substitutes = 

wm ~” nm 


For the Alkaline, Sulphurous, and Chalybeate Spas in an Effervescing Tasteless form, containing all 
their Medicinal Virtues, without the disadvantage of taking an excess of water. 
Highly recommended by the “‘ British Medical Journal,” “ Lancet,” “ Medical Times,” and the Profession. 
v= ALEALINE is invaluable for Bilious Constitutions, Stomach and Liver Complaints, Constipa- 
tion, Sick Headache, Acid Eructations, Impurities of the Blood, Morbid Condition of the 
Kidneys, and Eruptive Fevers. The SULPHUROUS for Rheumatic Gout, Skin Diseases, Scroful 
and Hemorrhoids, &c. The CHALYBEATE, where there is want of colour in the Blood, attend 
with General Tebility and Constipation. 
Order of Chemists. In bottles, 1/6 and 2/6. Prepared only by DAVIES, Pharmaceutist, Tenby. 


‘pes Se ied eek oes ee We Rie ke a oelede Be ed 




















CADBURY’S 
COCOA ESSENCE 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE, 


Is now taken by Thousands as a light and in- 
vigorating beverage, who could not before take 
Prepared Cocoa, owing | Lad its being too thick and 


CADBURY'S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


Guaranteed Fine Cocoa and White Sugar only. 








Report of Dr. A. H. Hassall. 


THE ORIGINAL! 
] THE BEST. 


“* Lonpon, 1444 Sepé., 1874. 


9 “TI have subjected to Microscopical = 
amination and Chemical Analysis, a sam 


of KINGSFORD'S OSWEGO PRE 


PARED CORN, which has been known te 
SWEG? me for many years. 
* I find that it consists entirely of the grain 


of INDIAN CORN, is very PURE, and 


may be regarded chemically and dietetically 
PREPARED as ar ARROW ROOT; and taken in con- 
” junction with Milk or Reef Tea, constitutes 


a valuable article of diet for infants and 
as Young Children, 


AMERICAN INDIAN CORN, “ ArtHur H. Hassatt, M.D.,” 


Author of“ Food and its Adulterations,” &c. 
Pure and Unadulterated. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


Provide against the losses that follow by taking a Policy 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


* Tue OLDEST AND LARGEST ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


Paid Up Capital and Reserve Fund £160,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME £180,000... .~ ° 
COMPENSATION PAID £915,000 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT ST., LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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OETZMANN & U0. 





sini iat Court Road, London. 


” FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
Drapery, Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c. 


Free on application. 


A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post- 





ABERDEEN POLISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


Letter-Cutting Accurate and Beautiful. 
Best Quality Granite and Marble Work of all kinds: 


Tron Railings and Tomb Furnishings fitted complete. Plans, Prices, and 
arriage-free Terms to all parts of the World, from 





LEGGE, SCULPTOR, ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
— = —— CAUTION. 





and for making custards, 
puddings, &c. 





ada pted | for the use an 
inva.ids.” 








Manulactory — 
eet] KINGSLAND, LO 


RIDGE’S FOOD is enclosed in 
white wrappers (whether put up in tins 
or packets). The trade mark and 
motto, with the words ‘“‘ Dr. RIDGE’S 
PATENT FOOD,” ars printed boldly 
thereon, so that none need be mis- 
taken. Full directions are also given ~ 
on each packet tor the use of inv. 


_ 


Dr. HASSELL, after subjecting the food to 
full analysis, says—* This Food contains con- 
stituents belonging to each of the four classes 


CELE RATED } into which foods have been divided. It 


therefore, a very nutritious article of diet, w 


Foon fir NPANTS| = 


SOLD- JOB for THROUGH OUT-THE WORLD} “canst acon sod Mihial 








SERIAL TALES by Emine Suuhent Adlicia) 1 
ORIGINAL PAPERS by Able Writers. 





Offices: 173, North Street, Brighton; 


2, Queen Street Pracs, Lonvon, E.C., and of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


ILLUSTRATIONS by Celebrated Artists. 
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._The Most Successful Work of Fiction of the Year. 


OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON, 


Author of “ Earl’s Dene,” “ Pearl an! Emerald,” “ Zelda's 
Fortune,” §c. 








“ Mr. Francillon’s style was always good, but it is now excellent. . . . Heis 
content to copy nature. This he does faithfully; but he is not without that flash of 
dramatic insight which metamorphoses the faithful copyist into the artist, and which 
distinguishes the artist from the looking-glass. He has, moreover, a considerable share 
of humour. . . . One quality which distinguishes this novel from the ordina 
throng of novels is the individuality and strength of its characters, . . . Suc 
characters could have acted in no other way. This is a largé concession, but it is one 
which no thoughtful reader will hesitate to grant, and it is one that speaks volumes for 
the vigour and individuality of Mr. Francillon’s pen.” —Daily News. 


«Mr. Francillon has given us a good story.”—Atheneum, 


“«¢ Olympia’ is a novel out of the common, and should be the joy of many a patron 
and patroness of the local circulating library.” —Zhe World. 


‘* In ‘Olympia’ we find a novel whose originality goes very far to make us forgive its 
faults. It has been said that it is in the power of any writer to be original by deserting 
nature and seeking the quaint and the fantastical. Mr. Francillon certainly has not 
deserted nature, but nothing can be more quaint or more fantastical than the character 
of Olympia Westwood.” — Vanity Fair. 


“« The strong interest and animation of this powerful story—an interest and animation 
which never flag from the opening scene to the final fall of the curtain—will doubtless 
form its chief attraction for the mass of readers, and may hinder not a few from suff- 
ciently noticing the talent for construction it so abundantly displays. . . . Asa 
story of more than ordinary interest, as well as for the completeness and finish with 
which every detail in it is executed, ‘Olympia’ must take a high place amongst current 
novels, whilst it unquestionably gains greatly from the literary charm of its style.” — 
Graphic. 

“He (Mr. Francillon) writes with dramatic power, clearness, and much grace of 
style ; humour, pathos, and imagination are to be found in every chapter. The reader’s 
interest in the story never flags, for the dramatis personz pro: Ne live and move on the 

aper ‘ boards,’ beyond the author’s control and the criticism of the audience. . . 

t (‘Olympia’) will at once command a wide circle of readers, not merely by the beauty 
of single passages or the vivid interest of single incidents, but by its th of view, 
its deep insight into the springs of human action ; by its wit, geniality, and poetry.”— 
Standard, 





At all the Libraries. 





GRANT & CO., TURNMILL STREET, E.C. 
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VOSE'S PATENT HYDROPULT. 


A PORTABLE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 
The best article ever invented for watering gardens, &c., weighs but 8 Ibs.,and will throw water so feet . 


Loysel’s Patent Hydrostatic Tea and 
Coffee Percolators. 


These Urns are elegant in form, are the most efficient ones yet introduced, and effect a saving of 
so per cent. The 7imes newspaper remarks :—‘‘ M. Loysel’s hydrostatic machine for making tea or 
coffee is justly considered as one of the most complete inventions of its kind.” 

SOLD BY ALL RESPBCTABLE IRONMONGERS. 


Manufacturers—GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, Birmingham; 12, Moorgate 
Street, London; and 25, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 


Goop Fioor CLoru. 
TRELOAR & SONS, 69, LUDGATE HILL. 


DIPLOMA OF MERIT, VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For making delicious Bread, Puddings, Pastry, &c., with half the usual quantity ot 
z Butter, Lard, or Eggs. 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers, and Oilmen, in 1d. packets, 6d., Is., Is. 6d., and 2s, Tins. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 




















THE CELEBRATED 
YORKSHIRE RELISH, 


THE MOST DELICIOUS AND CHEAPEST SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
672,192 Bottles Sold in One Month (August, 1872). 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen, in bottles at 6d., Is., and 2s. each. 


Manufacturers: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., L eds. 





GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 


Is an invaluable and agreeable Stomachic to all suffering from General Debility, 
Indigestion, Nervousness, and Loss of Appetite, and acknowledged to be 


TH: BEST AND CHEAPEST TONIC YET INTRODUCED TO TWE PUBLIC 


Recommended for its purity by the Food Fournal, Anti-Adulteration Review, The Lancet, Arthur 
Hill Hassall, M.D., &c., &c. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in large Bottles at Is. and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 
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AU PETIT ST-THOMAS. 


Hlagusins de Houbeantes. 
RUE DU BAG, Nos. 27, 29, 31, 33, et 35, et 


RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, No. 25, 
PARIS. 


HIS House, the foundation of which is of more than Fifty Years’ standing, is 
universally known and famed as one of the first establishments in Paris in which 
thoroagh confidence may be placed. - 


In its immense premises will be found the most complete assortments of 
Silks, First Novelties, India and other Shawls, Woollens, Lace 
Lingerie, Ready-made Articles for Ladies, Furs, Cotton and 
Thread Stuffs, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Trimmings, 
Carpets, Furnishing Stuffs, &c., &c. 














ENGLISH ASSISTANTS. FIXED PRICES. 
§ PARIS. 





CREENSILL’S FAR-FAMED MONA BOUQUET. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 





7 he increasing popularity of this exquisite Perfumes a proof of its excellence and superior qualities 


T. S. GREENSILL, 78, Strand Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
Bona-fide Proprietor and Maker. 








AGENTS.—Lonpon: J. Sanger and Son; S. Maw, Son, and Thompson; Wi. Edwards ; 

F. Newbery and Scns; Wm. Mather; Barclay and Sons ; Whittaker and Grossmith, LiverPoo-: 

Evans, Sons and Co.; Clay, Dod, and Case; R. Sumner and Co.; Raimesand Co. MAncnestTER: 

. Woolley; Lynch and Bateman; Jewsbury and Brown. EpinsurcH: Duncan and Flockhart ; 

Sang and Barker. Dupin: M‘Master, Hodgson and Co. Yorx: Sutcliffe and Headley; Clark, 

Bleasdale and Co. Tuirsk: Wm. Foggitt. Bristot: FerrisandCo. Lszps: Goodall, Backhouse 
and Co. Birmincuam: Jno. Churchill and Son, 


Introduced in 1852.) TRADE MARK—TOWER OF REFUGE. (Registered 


~y 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-simile : a Z ° y 
Signature, 
= 
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SEULE WEOKULLE OONNEUR, 1855. SEULE MEDAILLE D/OR NOMINATIVE. 1887 


M\, 2, RUE DU PONT-NEUF 


SEULE ENTREE 
COIN du QUAI, 
MAISON DE LA 


BELLE JARDINIERE, 


Habillements Confectionnes et sur Mesure 


pour Hommes et pour Enfants, 


PARIS. 


Seules succursales: LYON, MARSEILLE, NANTES, ANGERS. 





THE EXAMINER: 


A Review of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 


SIGNED ARTICLES BY ABLE WRITERS. 
28 PAGES, PRICE 8p.; PER POST, 3}p.; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, és. 











“The main objects of Tus Examiner newspaper,” said Leicu Hunt of the work which he and his 
brother Joun Hunt commenced in 1808, ‘‘ were to assist in producing reform in Parliament, liberali 
of opinion in geueral, especially freedom from superstition, and a fusion of literary tastes into 
subjects whatever.” Great advances have been made in political, social, and literary progress during 
the sixty-six years which the lifetime of THz Examiner already covers, and many g reforms, in 
which Leich Hunt, ALBANY FonBLANQUE, JOHN STUART MILL, and their associates were pioneers, 
have been achieved ; but these reforms have only prepared the way for others yet to be effected. Tus 
EXAMINER, in accordance with its original principles and traditions, attempts to do as much 
useful service to the cause of progress now as it has done in former years.- It strives honestly and 
heartily to aid its readers in forming souad opinions concerning the important events of the 

y, and in drawing therefrom such conclusions as may promote wise thought and fearless action 
towards the removal of errors and abuses from which the world still suffers, and towards the 
development of views that are necessary to the increased well-being of all classes of qeeiety 

As many independent thinkers give expression to their opinions in the pages of Tue EXAMINER, 
and none of them claim to be infallible, no attempt is made to obtain complete agreement in 
the views put forward; but in the fundamental principles which prompt them there is no variation. 





“THE EXAMINER” IS PUBLISHED ON SATURDAYS, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY MORNING MAILS. 





London: E. DALLOW, 7, Southampton Street, Strand. 
AND OF ALL NEWSVENDORS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
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OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU, 


Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps for India and Home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Ezport and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
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LONDON.—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


EsTABLISHED 1807. 


INDIGESTION | 
INDIGESTION !! 


MORSON’S PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE. 


SEE NAME ON LABEL. 


Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


SOLD in Bottles as WINE, at 3s., 5s., and 9s.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 64.; 
GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d.; and POWDER in 1 oz. bottles, at 5s. each, 


BY ALL CHEMISTS AND THE MANUFACTURERS. 
T. MORSON & SON, SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, RUSSELL-SQUARE, LONDON. 


THE “EASTERN” SAUCE OR RELISH. 


Considered the purest and most delicious Sauce made. 
Prepared in conjunction with 


THE CELEBRATED “ EASTERN” CONDIMENT. 


“ The greatest aid to digestion known to man.” 


THE “EASTERN” CURRY POWDER. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs to be unequalled. 


THE “EASTERN” CUSTARD POWDER. 


Makes rich thick Custards. One Penny Packet equal 
to two eggs and a half. 


Of all respectable Family Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen throughout the world. 








MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
JONES, PALMER, & Co., Tabernacle Walk, Finsbury, E.C. 
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XIV. Seeking a Pliant Hour. 
XV. Hypatia at Home. 


A SONG OF A DREAM. By Robert BucHANAN 
GAMBETTA. By ‘‘Spsectavi” 
A SPRING RAMBLE ON THE ITCHEN, By “Rep Spinner”... 584 


THE LATE JOHN MITCHEL AND THE YOUNG IRELAND 
PARTY. By A YOUNG IRELANDER OF '48  .........ccceseceseeeseeeees — 


MR. IRVING AND SIGNOR SALVINI. By A Parisian CRITIC... 609 


AL LYN SAHIB. By FRANK PERCIVAL 
Book III.—Chaps. I.—VII. 


TABLE TALK. By Sy_vANus URBAN, Gentleman 





“The Member for Stoke,” by ‘“‘ The Member for the Chiltern Hundreds,” will 
appear in our next number. 

The Opening Chapters of a New Novel by R. E. FRANCILLON, the Author 
of ** Olympia,” wili be given in the July number, 
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THE POTTERY GALLERIES, ° 
203 & 204, Oxford St., and 81, Orchard Sty 


PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


By Special Appointment to 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
THEIR ROYAL AND IMPERIAL HIGHNESSES THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 
AND THE PRINCIPAL COURTS OF EUROPE. 


JOHN MORTLOCK 


Begs to call attention to the immense and varied display of 


China, Glass, and Carthentware 


ON VIEW IN THESE GALLERIES. 


SERVICES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


BITHER FOR 


DINNER, DESSERT, LUNCHEON, BREAKFAST, TEA, OR TOILETTE. 


Arranged in Eighteen spacious Rooms. 

















Patterns from ~ eleinideinte eune expensive are submitted. 
All prices are marked in plain figures. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED FOR CASH PAYMENTS. 
> 

Specialities in Minton’s Art Pottery and Worcester Porcelain. 
ENGRAVED & PLAIN GLASS o ANTIQUE & RENAISSANCE CHARACTER 

PATTERNS, DESIGNS, & ESTIMATES SENT FREE OF EXPENSE. 

Old China Purchased or Taken in Exchange. 








SOLE ADDRESSES :— 


208 & 204, Oxford 8t., & 31, Orchard St., Portman Square. 


ESTABLISHED 1746. 




















